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Heat Tests for Car Wheels. 





Canadian Pacific Railway Company, /| 
Montreal, July 16, 1898. § 


To the Editor of the Railroad Gazette: 

Referring to your issue of July 15, page 514 and 
third column, remarks regarding heat tests of car 
wheels, it appears to me that the influence of silicon 
has been neglected in these remarks. 

R. ATKINSON, Mechanical Superintendent. 








Track Thrown by Heat. 





Fort Wayne, Ind., July 12. 
To the Editor of the Railroad Gazette: 

In response to your request on page 499, issue of 
July 8, as to effects of heat on rails, I inclose three 
views of street railroad rails in this city, Fort Wayne, 
thrown out of line by the excessive heat prevailing 








Track Thrown by Heat. 


here Friday, July 8, 1898. The tracks at a_ street 
crossing were being lowered for a new grade, and 


almost as soon as uncovered the sun did the twisting. 
HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 








Marking Cars for the Claim Agents. 





St. Louis, Mo., July 15, 1898. 
To the Editor of the Railroad Gazette: 

Allow me to suggest, for the consideration of all 
concerned, the desirability of having all freight cars 
designated, as to their' sides and ends, by numbers 
or letters, as A, B, C, D. 

Cars are turned about in transit, and what is front 
end, or north end on one line may, after passing 
the next junction, be back, or east, or west end. Ex- 
ceptions to condition or to security, recorded by in- 
spectors, at once take on an element of uncertainty. 
An east end “bulged”? may become a north, or any 
other point of the compass end; there is a possibil- 
ity that the inspector’s exception was not made with 
reference to the same end im one case as in another. 
This uncertainty is avoided if all notations are made, 
definitely, with reference to a marked part. Seal on 
A side, or four boards of siding, A side, or wheel 
chipped, A side, B end, and so on, would leave no 


doubt in the mind of any one subsequently compar- 
ing records. This thing is desirable for the determi- 
nation of questions arising in the settlement of 
freight claims, and I should think it might be useful 
for other departments. Ss. D. WEBSTER. 








A Suggestion for the Improvement of the 
Locomotive. 





New York, July 11, 1898. 
To the Editor of the Railroad Gazette: 

The letter of Mr. Acworth (Railroad Gazette, July 
8) is certainly a candid statement of facts, coming 
from an Englishman, but the most interesting ques- 
tion does not apply to England alone, but is rapidly 
becoming, if it has not already got to be, a very 
serious problem for railroad men here in Ameriea. 
This is the question of greater capacity of locomo- 
tive, both as regards load and speed, within the 
limitations of clearance and of allowable weight. 
Many recent heavy locomotives constructed in this 
country have reached the limit of what can be done 
as to height, width and weight, and all well informed 
locomotive engineers acknowledge that nothing more 
can be accomplished on the present lines of construc- 
tion, and that a radical departure must soon take 
place in locomotive design and construction. 

Now that the problem is presented of getting the 
utmost out of the present clearance, let us see what 
ean be done without overloading either the structures 
or track, both as to the question of greater capacity 
for speed and ability to pull heavier loads and of 
doing it with the least coal, as well as reducing the 
cost of repairs, both of the locomotives and of the 
track and bridges over which they have to operate. 
Let us assume an extreme demand for power and 
speed, and assume that it is required that a train of 
twelve 40-ton cars is to be hauled at a speed between 
stations of 60 miles an hour, and that stops are to be 
made every 20 miles and that the road is full of short 
grades of 20 to 35 ft. for three and four miles. To 
make an average of 60 miles an hour between sta- 
tions, including time lost in starting and stopping 
and for the grades, we must assume that resistance 
will be 25 pounds per ton; not on the levels after 
speed is attained, but for starting and while ascend- 
ing these small grades. Twelve 40-ton cars will weigh 
480 tons, while the locomotive and tender will weigh 
150 tons, making 630 net tons, which, moving at 5,280 
ft. per minute, we have 630 X 25 + 5,280 divided by 
33,000, giving 2,520 H. P. to be constantly developed 
on a locomotive. 

Assuming that with proper valve-gear and by the 
use of very high pressure and compounding 20 lbs. 
of water can be made to give one H. P. under these 
conditions, we must be able to evaporate 50,480 Ibs. 
of water per hour. It is fair to assume that, under 
the conditions, the boiler will evaporate 8 lbs. of 
water per pound of coal, which would give us 6,310 
lbs. of coal to be burned per hour. On a grate of 
70 sq. ft., this is at the moderate rate of 90 lbs. per 
sq. ft. of grate per hour, while some engines in this 
country are burning as high as 225 lbs. per sq. ft., 
but are not getting 8 lbs. of evaporation. The boiler 
to do this has to be 60 in. smallest diameter, and has 
a direct heating surface of 1,040 sq. ft., with 2,000 sq. 
ft. of tube heating surface and 70 sq. ft. of grate, and 
is a safe boiler at 250 Ibs., there being no stay-bolts 
or flat surfaces. The engine has 4-coupled 6 ft. 6 in. 
driving wheels with 4-wheel truck forward and trail- 
ing-wheel, while the driving wheels carry 100,000, the 
forward truck 35,000, and trailing wheels 25,000, mak- 
ing total weight of engine 160,000 on a wheel base of 
29 ft., 8 ft. of which is rigid. 

The tender is fitted with heaters which have a 
heating surface of 1,600 sq. ft., by which the feed 
water is heated with a portion of the exhaust to 230° 
before entering the boiler—this temperature being 


due to 6.3 lbs. back-pressure due to exhaust nozzle. 
This also deposits a large portion of the solids in 


the water in the heaters, and prevents fouling of the 
boiler; a portion of the steam is condensed (about 20 
per cent.), and is returned to the tender: This 1,600 
sq. ft. of heating surface, added to that of the boiler, 
gives the engine 4,640 sq. ft. heating surface on an 
engine and tender that will turn on a 5654-ft. turn- 
table and will clear on almost every road in America. 

Recent developments in regard to heating feed 
water in marine practice have demonstrated that a 
square foot of heating surface in a heater is quite as 
valuable as a square foot of heating surface in a 
boiler, and it is getting to be common to heat by live 
steam when condensing engines are used, where ex- 
haust cannot be had; and this has shown consider- 
able economy—the latest conclusion being that the 
boiler should only be called upon to give back the 
latent heat of evaporation, as the surface of the 
heater is much more efficient as heating surface than 
the surface of the boiler with the gases of combus- 
tion, which are poor conductors of heat. 

The sensible temperature of steam at 66 lbs. pres- 
sure, is 230.6, while the total heat is 1,183.7; while at 
205 Ibs. pressure the sensible heat’ is 397.5, and the 
total heat is 1,234.6—the latent heat of evaporation at 
205 being 857.1. 

The greater efficiency of marine boilers when fed 
with water previously heated by live steam made 
in the same boilers, is probably due to the greater 





efficiency of heating surfaces that are never chilled 
to the point of condensing the gases and the deposit- 
ing of soot on the surfaces. While the theoretical gain 
due to heating feed water from 60 to 200, as given by 
D. K. Clark, is 13.2 when fed with pump driven by 
the engine, the actual gain on a locomotive is much 
larger, owing to the fact that the demand on the 
boiler is much reduced, and it comes so much nearer 
its economical rate of evaporation—the same as is 
noticed in the increased evaporation, when a good 
compound is used, as against the simple engine. In 
many instances the saving has been as large, due to 
increased efficiency of boiler as to decreased amount 
of water used by the compound, but the increased 
efficiency of the boiler was doubly due to the less de- 
mand on it and its reduced rate of combustion, or less 
amount of coal to be burned per square foot per 
hour. 

The experience of the writer with repeated trials 
of surface heaters on locomotives has demonstrated 
that they cam be depended upon to save about 20 per 
cent. of the coal, over the present practice of feeding 
with injectors. GEO. S. STRONG. 








The Unwinding Test for Air Brake Hose. 





Chicago, Ju y 12, 1898. 


To the Editor of the Railroad Gazette: 

I made some tests on some new air brake hose 
shortly since in connection with a Master Car 
Builder, on the lines recommended by some roads and 
manufacturers, and having years since had some ex- 
perience in practical rubber manufacturing, I would 
like to explain the results of the tests, as railroad 
men are not as a class ‘‘up”’ on rubber. 

The test referred to was the unwinding of the fabric 
or “friction,” or, in plain words, the canvas duck of 
the hose, by a weight of 25 lbs. at a given rate, it 
being assumed that the slower this unwinding oc- 
curred the better the quality of the hose.. There is 
a common practice among many rubber makers of 
putting out cheap sheet packing, hose, etc., which is 
extremely soft and flexible—when new—and which 
will cause those unacquainted with rubber to pro- 
nounce it a superior article, when, in fact, it is very 
short lived. It is the result of under curing, that is 
not vulcanized to the proper amount for the best and 
longest service, as, if it were fully vulcanized, it 
would not be as pliable, but it would last much 
longer. This undercured rubber only retains its soft- 
ness for about six months, when it becomes very 
hard and brittle—hence air hose makers often require 
that their hose shall be tested within sixty days of 
their manufacture. 

Now, as to the test I spoke of. The piece tested was 
cut from a new hose, just received in the storehouse, 
and it made the test nicely. But on testing sim- 
ilarly a hose of the same manufacture, taken from 
a car, which hose had been in use some six months, 
it failed absolutely in this unwinding test of the 
“friction.”” It was this fact which the M. C. B. 
wanted explained, and he now understands why air 
hose which make the test when new soon become 
very stiff and cracks badiy. If the hose tested is fully 
cured, it will not make the test once in a dozen trials, 
even when the hose are new, but they will not be- 
come hard nor stiff, nor crack, and will remain un- 
changed for three or four years. The unwinding test 
demonstrates clearly that there are tricks in all 
trades, and that the railroad official as an average, 
having no experience in rubber making, is fooled by 
one of the oldest of tricks known to rubber makers— 
uncured rubber. 

Besides all this, there are certain makes of hose— 
and air hose, too, I think—which have practically no 
“friction” or “cloth” (canvas duck), but in lieu of 
same use a seamless network—like linen hose, but 
more open, and of heavier twine, which makes a 
splendid hose. This hose cannot be tested by the ab- 
surd unwinding test, which, when it is filled, indicates 
uncured rubber as surely as the compass indicates 
the north. 

As suggested by the M. C. B. referred to, the safe 
and sure test is a service test—guaranteed for two 
or three years—leaving the manufacturer to make his 
hose as he sees fit—so long as they give the required 
life or service, and it is service the road wants and 
pays for, and by so doing the rubber makers’ su- 
perior knowledge and enterprise are taken full ad- 
vantage of, and can only result in better hose at bet- 
ter prices, similarly as cast iron freight car wheels 
have on service requirement of mileage or years 
reached perfection for service and cheapness. If the 
railroads had in place of this requirement specified 
the kinds of iron or mixture to be used in the wheels, 
or tied the manufacturer up with absurd and ignor- 
ant tests, which in no way tested the wheel as to its 
service, then railroads would be paying to-day from 
$15 to $18 per wheel, which would not give over two 
years’ service, I am told. G. P. CAMPBELL. 


To the Editor of the Railroad Gazette: 

Mr. Campbell’s communication contains a great 
deal of common sense. It is a fact that substitutes 
or inferior grades of rubber can be used for the fric- 
tion between the plies of duck in rubber hose, and 
this friction will be very tough and strong when new, 
but after a few months it will lose its life and 
strength and become dead and worthless. Unless a 
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person is an expert it would not be difficult to use in- 
ferior material of this nature, and the chances are 
that it would not be discovered until time had 
revealed the poor quality of the material. A good 
quality of friction gum when fully vulcanized, and 
when new, will not withstand the unwinding test so 
successfully as a much cheaper, but inferior article, 
but the fo:.aer will outlast the latter many times 
over, and hose so made will therefore be much more 
economical and serviceable in the long run. 

The specifications for air brake hose which were 
presented at the recent conventions at Saratoga are 
all very well from a theoretical standpoint, but they 
contain many features of which we, as practical rub- 
ber manufacturers, do not approve. So far as our ex- 
perience goes, the anly satisfactory and reasonable 
test for rubber goods is the test of actual service. Air 
brake hose is not required to be unwound in practical 
use, and because the friction cannot be unwound by 
a 25-pound weight, it does not follow that such a fric- 
tion is permanently good, neither does it follow if a 
2-inch section taken from the inside of the tube will 
stretch 400 per cent. that such a hose is likely to be 
as good at the end of two or three years as one 
which has a less elastic tube. Absolutely pure rub- 
ber, while, of course, being the most elastic, will be- 
come hard and oxidize with age much more rapidly 
than rubber which has been skillfully compounded 
for use in connection with a special purpose. 

Much has been said in regard to a tubular or seam- 
less braided air brake hose, of two or more plies. 
While this is perhaps a somewhat new feature as re- 
gards air brake hose, the idea is a very old one. The 
process of making hose of this construction is slower 
and more expensive than for making the ordinary 
regular rubber hose with three or four plies in the 
regular way. While braided hose may be well adapt- 
ed for use in connection with the air brake, we do not 
think that such hose can be made and sold at a suffi- 
ciently low price to make its adoption general. Good 
hose can be made in the regular way, if the railroad 
companies will pay a reasonable price for it. The 
trouble heretofore thas been that the purchasing 
agents have been so anxious to get the price down, 
most manufacturers have been compelled to reduce 
the quality of their product accordingly. We think 
if the companies would be content to rely on 
the experience and integrity of rubber goods manu- 
facturers to produce the best air brake hose that 
ean be made at a fair and reasonable price they 
would have no cause whatever for complaint, 

We have no hesitation in saying that the practice 
of giving a time guarantee on air brake hose has 
been one of the most unsatisfactory features, both to 
the railroad company and the manufacturer, that 
was ever introduced in connection with the business, 
and it is much less common now than formerly. To 
our air brake hose we attach a label which reads as 
follows: 

“We guarantee our air brake hose to be made of 
the best materials, perfect in workmanship, and that 
each section when delivered and if properly tested 
will not burst at less than ten (10) times the average 
pressure required in service.” 

Occasionally we are asked to give a time guarantee 
in addition to the above, and in such cases the only 
guarantee that we make is that the hose is perfect 
in material and manufacture for a period of 24 
months from date of delivery. We have known, of 
course, where manufacturers have guaranteed hose 
to last for a stated length of time in service, and the 
folly of this is at once apparent. There is no good 
and sufficient reason why the manufacturer should 
be held responsible for hose that is rendered unfit for 
service through causes for which the railroad com- 
pany is solely to blame, neither is it fair nor equit- 
able for the railroad company to get 23 months’ ser- 
vice out of a piece of air brake hose and then throw 
it back on the manufacturer’s hands, claiming a new 
section without charge, when the first piece had only 
failed to make its full period of service by one month. 
A much fairer system, and one which has been prac- 
ticed by some roads, is for the railroad company to 
pay pro rata for the service rendered by the hose, in 
cases where a time guarantee is given. In such in- 
stances if a section of hose fails at the end of 12 
months, through defects in material or manufacture, 
the manufacturer would make a rebate to the com- 
pany of one-half the amount originally paid for the 
hose, if a time guarantee was given. MAKER. 





The Proper Marking of Freight Cars. 


Mr. H H Perkins, Freight Agent, New York Crn- 
tral & Hudson River Railroad, at the May meeting 
of the Central Railway Club, called attention to the 
delays to cars and the needless inconvenience caused 
to inspectors and other yard men by the present 
methods of marking freight cars. In many cases the 
initials are near one end and the number of the car 
near the opposite end, making it impossible to read 
the two at one glance, excepting from a considerable 
distanee. Mr. Perkins said in part: Car numbers are 
most frequently taken by men standing on the 
ground and often the numbers are painted within two 
feet of the eyes. This may be all right from freight 
house platforms, but these very platforms enable 


any one on them to readily read the numbers at any 
height, but for one between the cars it is neck-break- 
ing. Some roads probably consider very large figures 


extremely plain and so they are half a mile away, 
but when a number taker is compelled to stand with- 
in eighteen inches of the car on a dark night with a 
lantern, how is he to distinguish the paint in the let- 
ters from that of the side of the car when each oc- 
cupy about the same space. 

The practice of painting the full name of the road 
on a car cannot be too highly commended as it en- 
ables railroad employees not well versed in geog- 
raphy or the names of other roads than that for 
which they work to identify and locate the owner’s 
road and it might be further improved by also sten- 
cilling the more important stations of the road or 
that to which the owner would prefer to have cars 
sent when empty with words to such effect. 

The number and initials required to identifiy any 
car should be considered as one and placed in such 
proximity that they may be read as one and included 
in one glance. Before freight cars are destroyed, 
except by accident, the numbers and initials are not 
only ccpied thousands, but perhaps millions, of times; 
most of the time some engine and crew or a gang of 
inspectors or repairers and always clerks in an office 
are waiting for the list. It is not half the time a 
number taker is so located that he can see both ends 
of a car side at one glance and when required to look 
twice there is a delay materially increased by addi- 
tional movements of person or lantern. To obviate 
this the number and initial should not be much above 
the head, say not above half the height of the body 
of the car from the bottom of the sills and the figures 
should be of such size as to be readily taken in by the 
eye at a few inches, feet or rods. Letters not exceed- 
ing eight or ten inches square each will answer, and 
the initials should be very close to the numbers, per- 
haps just above or below is preferable. By initial, 
reference is made to either those of the line of road 
by which the car is reported to the Car Accountant, 
by which its mileage is kept, or by which freight and 
railroad yard men distinguish it from all others. 








The Nilgiri Railroad. 





The Nilgiri Railroad in India is about to be opened 
for public service. References have been made in the 
public press to the difficulties met in building this 
line, and some facts may not be uninteresting. The 
line starts from the Mettapollyan station on the 
Madras Railroad and for 4% miles the alignment is 
fairly straight until the foot of the hills at Kulhar 
station is reached. Up to this point the curves are 
easy and the steepest grade is but 1 in 40. From Kul- 
har to Coonoor the road climbs a grade of 1 in 12%. 
There are nine tunnels on this line, of which the long- 
est is 322 ft. They were all excavated without much 
difficulty, but considerable care had to be exercised 
both in leveling and laying the alignment to insure 
the meeting of the headings from the two ends. The 
permanent way is laid with flat-footed rails, 50 Ibs. 
per yd., and laid on wooden sleepers weighing 70 lbs. 
per cu. ft. No special precautions seem to have been 
taken to anchor the permanent way in order to pre- 
vent the rails from creeping down hill, except at the 
joint sleepers, where the usual device of dropping a 
rivet-headed bolt through the foot of the rail into the 
sleeper has been employed. The rack portion of the 
permanent way consists of cast iron brackets secure- 
ly bolted to the sleepers by two % in. fang bolts, and 
to the brackets are bolted a double line of rack bars 
10 ft. 2% in. long stamped out of steel 4.3x% in. in 
section. Great care has necessarily been taken in lay- 
ing the permanent way. The brackets were first fitted 
on to the sleepers at the issuing depot and tested with 
square and plumb to see that they were truly bedded, 
and the sleepers were then passed for adzing before 
they were sent forward to rail-head. Arriving there 
they were laid on a few inches of ballst, and the rack 
bars were then bolted to them. This was a most diffi- 
cult undertaking, because the bars were all bored and 
ready, and the slightest error made in the space 
which was left for expansion, or in the overlap re- 
sulting from working round sharp curves, threw out 
the exact adjustment which was required before the 
rack bolts could be inserted. The position of every 
rack bar had to be personally tested by an engineer 
before progress could be reported, so that the prog- 
ress seldom exceeded 300 ft. a day. At the two ends 
of each section of rack a short piece on springs is laid 
to enable the pinions of the engine to pass easily on 
to and grip the rack. The total weight of the perma- 
nent way, including rails, sleepers, fastenings and 
rack, works out to about 260 lbs. per yd., which, being 
nearly the same as the weight per yard of a broad- 
gage line laid with 75-lb. rails on trough sleepers, 
must be considered very heavy for a metre gage rail- 
way. 

The bridgework on the line is heavier than might 
be expected, there being 35 spans of 60 ft. and over 
and 44 spans of shorter lengths. The Burliar bridge, 
five spans of 60 ft., between Kulhar and Adderley, is 
the highest on the line, being 120 ft. above the level 
of the torrent below, and several range from 50 to 70 
feet in height. Most of the bridges are on curves of 
328 ft. radius and grades of 1 in 12144, so that it has 
been necessary to build the lower end of the girders 
of each span into the masonry of the pier or abut- 
ment on which it is resting, besides bolting it down 
securely by Lewis bolts sunk into the bedstones. The 
class of masonry is coursed rubble; and, considering 
the difficulties in the way of transport and the un- 
usual height to which the masonry was built, it was 
cheaply done. The iron work of all spans up to 60 ft. 
is of the plate girder type, of which the cross section 
approaches nearer to that of broad than of narrow 
gage girders, owing to the very heavy type of loco- 
motive which they are built to carry. Only the best 
and hardest kinds of stone have been used for ballast, 
the rate for which has varied according to the local- 
ity from to 5% per 100 cu. ft. For the whole length 


of the hill section ballast walls 1 ft. above formation 
have been built parallel to the center line and on both 
sides of the track to prevent the ballast from spread- 
ing and to save it from being washed away by the 
streams which tear down the side drains during 
every shower of rain. Thequantity of ballast used per 
foot run is 13% cu. ft., and it has all beén broken 
carefully to pass through a 1%-in. ring. 

Referring to the locomotives and other features of 
the road than those already mentioned, Mr. B. P. 
Wall M.I.C.E.,to whom we are also indebted for the 
above information, says: “The locomotives, which, 
by the way, have been christened ‘Panther,’ ‘Leop- 
ard,’ ‘Tiger’ and ‘Lion’ respectively, are beautifully 
finished, and experience with them has proved that 
they are quite capable of taking their full loads up a 
grade of 1 in 40, but an equally good result has not 
been obtained up to the present on the rack portiod 
of the line. The steam pressure drops very rapidly 
when the rack cylinders are put in motion. This re- 
sult is probably due to want of experience in working 
new class of engines, and improvement may safely 
be looked for when they are understood better. The 
rolling stock on the line has all been built complete, 
including all woodwork and upholstering, in England, 
at a cost of £920, £800 and £570 for each first, sec- 
ond and third class vehicle. The carriages are run 
on two four-wheeled bogies and are fitted with 
vacuum and hand brake on all wheels. They weigh 
1i to 12 tons each and have accommodation for as 
many passengers as a broad-gage carriage. They are 
fitted with a hand brake on all the wheels of their 
two bogies, and besides they have a special rack 
brake. It will be noticed from the description of the 
locomotives and rolling stock that very special pre 
cautions have been taken to fit them with sufficient 
brake power to insure safe working, and it would ap- 
pear that anything further in the way of measures to 
control runaway trains is unnecessary; but the ef- 
fects of such an occurrence are likely to be so disas- 
trous that it would be advisable to put in a catch- 
siding at the lower end of every station. The cest of 
ecatch-sidings about 300 ft. long would be very smal] 
indeed if the alignment were run up the side of a 
steep spur and laid with any old material available 
on the line and the security to be obtained from them 
would be greater than that of all the brakes on the 
train. It is too late to discuss the question of gage 
in connection with the Nilgiri Railroad, but there is 
no doubt that a line on a much narrower gage than 
one metre would have answered all the purposes for 
which a railway was demanded. It would have stood 
a better chance of earning a dividend and it would 
have taken less than half the time that the present 
undertaking has taken to build. The dream of the 
future is, of course, to carry the line over the ghats 
down to the Port of Calicut, on the west coast of 
India, and also to make a connection with the metre- 
gage systems on the east, so as to have unbroken 
communication on the same gage across the Penin- 
sula; but since the rolling stock on the railroads in 
the plains will never be worked up the ghat sections, 
and transhipment will have to take place at the foot 
of the hills, the disadvantages of a break of gage are 
not as great as might be supposed. Further, any ex- 
tension of the metre-gage lines will place them in di- 
rect competition with the Madras Railwey, and since 
the latter has never found sufficient traffic to make 
it pay its way it is hardly likely that anything hand- 
some will be earned if two railroads compete for the 
traffic that exists.” 








American Society of Railroad Superintendents.: 





The 28th meeting of this Society was held at Alex- 
andria Bay, N. Y., July 13. The attendance was very 
small, many members being kept away by the 
pressure of work incident to heavy traffic. President 
Price was unavoidably detained at home, and the 
meeting was presided over by the Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. George R. Brown, of the Fall Brook Rail- 
way. 

The Executive Committee reported that the Treas- 
urer had on hand $1,346. Minor amendments to the 
constitution were recommended. The report of Sec- 
retary C. A. Hammond showed the membership to be 
224. The receipts for advertising in the proceedings 
during the past year amounted to $556. Secretary 
Hammond renewed his former recommendation that 
the Society be reorganized, and his views were con- 
curred in by the Executive Committee; the Society 
must grow or die; the Superintendents’ Society ought 
to do as good work as the Master Car Builders’, the 
Car Accountants’ and others have done in their re- 
spective fields. In line with the recommendations of 
the Executive Committee and of the Secretary, Mr. 
E. G. Russell (N. Y. C. & H. R.) made a strong argu- 
ment in favor of recasting the committees, so that 
the Society shall devote itself more exclusively to 
its own field, that of “conducting transportation.” 
The work of the Civil Engineer and of the Superin- 
tendent of Motive Power has no place in the ac- 
tivities of this Society. It was declared by Mr. Rus- 
sell, and by other speakers, that the Society could not 
succeed unless a competent.man were hired to give 
his whole time to the promotion of its interests and 
to keeping members acquainted with the demands of 
the Society and their duties as members. Mr. Ketch- 
am (West Shore) said that members should devote 
themselves more seriously to committee work when 
appointed; a member should first get the full ap- 
proval of his superior and then devote the necessary 
time to making the work of committees useful. After 
desultory discussion by. a number of members the 
Secretary prepared the following resolution, which 
was adopted. 


That the recommendations contained in the reports 
of the executive committee and secretary be re- 
ferred to the executive committee with instructions 
to give them their earnest and careful consideration 
and to bring in at the next meeting a draft of con- 
stitution and by-laws embodying a comprehensive 
plan of reorganization of the society, with especial 
reference to transportation practice, and that the 
committee correspond with the members of the so- 
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ciety, and before making up their final report sub- 
mit their general scheme by printed circular to each 
railroad company represented in the society, for crit- 
icism and suggestion of the road through its trans- 
portation officers, and that the final. report of the 
executive committee be printed, ready for distribu- 
tion to each member of the society, at least two 
weeks before the next regular meeting. 

Mr. Heindell, Chairman of the Committee on Ma- 
chinery, presented a report on the importance of co- 
operation between the train service and the ma- 
chinery departments. On many railroads the Master 
Mechanic and the Superintendent are still independ- 
ent of each other, producing much friction in the 
handling of engines, with consequent loss of time and 
impairment of discipline. The Master Mechanic 
should be subordinate to the Superintendent; then 
the latter would have all the important operations 
of his department thoroughly in hand, with a great 
improvement in efficiency. Being responsible for both 
departments he will see that the ilnterests of one 
are not advanced at the expense of the other. 

The afternoon session was presided over by Mr. 
E. G. Russell (N. Y. C. & H. R.). The first business 
was a report presented by Mr. Smith (L. S. & M. S.) 
of the Committee on Transportation. Mr. Smith 
briefly described the different departments of work 
within the control of the Superintendent and outlined 
the characteristics of a good man for such a place. 
Transportation is now a science and a superintendent 
must have a thorough training. The only specific 
recommendations for discussion made in this report 
were one as to the extent to which ‘19” orders can 
be used by train dispatchers, one concerning the re- 
duction of delays in division terminal yards and one 
concerning the best methods of carding cars. 

In the discussion which followed, it appeared that 
on the Erie road many orders which do not restrict 
the rights of trains are given on Form 19. On dou- 
ble track, ‘where a passenger tiain is run late, a 
duplicate order is given which goes to the passenger 
train on Form 31 and to the inferior train on Form 
19. The dispatcher writes the order on Form 31, but 
to the operator who takes the order for inferior 
trains he says ‘19.’ The same practice is employed 
on single-track lines, though never for movements 
of trains running toward each other. Where a 19 
order is to be delivered to a heavy freight train, the 
operator does not stop the train, but gives the en- 
gineman a hand signal to slacken sufficiently to take 
the paper from the operator’s hand. If an engineman 
should fail to catch the order held up by the oper- 
ator he would have to come to a stop, because his 
time-table rights would not permit him to go far- 
ther; or, in case the order was offered at A, while 
the rights already possessed by the train would al- 
low it to go to B, no danger would follow from fail- 
ure to deliver the order. Mr. J. F. Maguire, Superin- 
tendent of the Susquehanna Division of the Erie, 
stated that by the free use of 19 orders in this way 
the movement of heavy freights had been much fa- 
cilitated. By sending 19 orders sufficiently far in ad- 
vance it is possible to avoid many stops which would 
be unavoidable if Form 31 were used; and such stops 
would often cause a loss of half an hour for a heavy 
freight train. As on most or all of the Erie lines the 
block system is used, the officers of that road are fa- 
vorably inclined toward the use of 19 orders for mak- 
ing meeting points, both for first-class and second- 
class trains. Form 19 is used for meeting orders for 
first-class (passenger) trains on some single-track 
divisions of the Pennsylvania road; and _ it 
is used on the Fall Brook Railway, mostly for freight 
trains. Mr. Brown says that to indicate to a train 
that a 19 order is to be delivered the operator uses 
the train order signal until the train is brought al- 
most to a stop. Each conductor must see that the 
train order signal stands at danger behind his train 
before he gets out of sight. When an opetator is 
obliged to be absent, as at dinner, and leaves the 
train order signal at all-clear, he must climb the 
semaphore pole and place near the arm a white flag, 
or at night a white light. This practice has been in 
vogue for seven years. 

Form 19 has been used for three years on the Old 
Colony System of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, though never to restrict the rights of trains. 
Mr. Gest (P. R. R.) emphasized the importance of 
idhering to the rule to have one telegraph office 
between the point where an order is given and the 
point where it is executed; if this rule is carried out 
ind the delivering operator reports to the dispatcher 
when he has delivered the order, the principal liabil- 
ty to danger is removed. 

Some discussion followed as to whether the engine 
‘umber should be given in a train order. Where sec- 
‘ions of a train are numerous the engine number is 
the easiest identification for sections. On the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern, on the Baltimore & Ohio 
Southwestern and on the Western New York & 
Pennsylvania the Parsons transparent numbers and 
letters are used for showing train numbers in 
the supola of cabooses. The criticism was offered 
that sometimes a conductor whose train is changed 
from third section to second will forget to change this 
number, but on the Lake Shore, where the Parsons 
device has been long in use, there has been no trou- 
ble of this kind. The Erie now has a large number 
of cabooses equipped with this device. On the West- 


ern New York & Pennsylvania conductors have to 
be careful to take down all numbers from the cupola 
when the train reaches the end of its trip. 


At this stage of the proceedings the meeting lis- 
tened to an address of welcome from Colonel Shaw, 
who was to have been present in the morning, but 
was detained. After this the miscellaneous topics 
named in the programme were taken up. From an 
informal discussion on handling supplies it appears 
that many members are making progress in the eco- 
nomical use of lamps, oil, waste, brooms and other 
things used at small stations and on freight trains. 
Several members are keeping their records more and 
more carefully so as to find out the cost of supplies 
by the train mile. Some records of this kind are de- 
ceptive by reason of not containing all items that 
ought to be included. On the West Shore a lantern 
or flag is given to any trainman without requisition, 
so that there shall be no excuse for not having sig- 
nals. For other things a regular requisition must be 
made. In one month recently 43 crews, averaging 
3.751 miles each, used supplies amounting to an aver- 
age of $3.29 each. Some trains showed an expense of 
as low as $1.56. This includes everything except car 
oil. At 75 small stations the expense for stores, not 
including stationery, averaged in a certain month 
only 48 cents. This did not include switch lamp oil. 

Jnder the head of supplies Mr. Russell mentioned 
a chain with two hooks which is used and much liked 
on his division. There is a large link in the center 
which can be attached to a drawbar. These chains 
are so well liked by the trainmen that they take 
care to preserve them and not a new one had had to 
be ordered for three years. Mr. Flanders (Cincinnati 
Northern) had found a chain with a link about one 
foot back from the hook very convenient. 

Mr. Russell charges switch keys to the conductor 
for all of the men on a train. He has required re- 
ports of the number of hot boxes attended to, in 
conjunction with a strict account of oil used, and 
the conductors now take great pains to avoid setting 
off cars where there is no inspector. It is 18 months 
since he has had to send out a repairman to attend 
to a journal. Mr. Ketcham (West Shore) has also 
greatly reduced the number of cases in which men 
have to be sent out to attend to hot boxes. He called 
attention to the fact that sometimes the trouble with 
supplies is that men do not call for enough, as for 
instance in the case of torpedoes. If a conductor 
does not call for a reasonable number he should be 
questioned as to why more are not used. 

The use of air brakes on freight trains was next 
discussed. The yard of the West Shore at East 
Buffalo now has air pipes to a large’ number of 
tracks, so that brakes can be inspected before trains 
are made up. There was desultory discussion, par- 
ticipated in by several members, on the prevention 
of damage from trains breaking in two. The three 
points made were, thorough training of all the men 
on the train in the use of the air brake, training 
in the use of the hand brakes at the proper time 
(in trains partially equipped with air) and the elim- 
ination of old and defective couplers. Some types 
of M. C. B. couplers have had to be fitted with new 
pins before they were satisfactorily safe. 

The proper discipline of enginemen and station 
agents in keeping switches properly lighted at night 
was the subject of a brief discussion. Enginemen 
will not take the trouble to report all missing lights 
unless they are regularly watched. On the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern enginemen have a card 
on which are printed circles representing each 
switch light at each station. The engineman can 
report a defective light by simply making a cross 
on the proper circle. One of these cards is carried 
over the road every night, generally by a slow train. 

The subject of wrecking cars being under discus- 
sion, Mr. Russell (R., W. & O. Div. N. Y. C. & H. R.) 
said that on one division of his road, consisting of 
700 miles, the wrecking cars had not been moved 
in seven months. 

One of the topics on the programme was wagon 
delivery of freight by railroads to stores, etc. Noth- 
ing was brought out except that, in the opinion of 
one member, who had had to deliver freight at one 
station, it was the biggest nuisance he ever saw. 

In the election of officers Mr. E. G. Russell was 
chosen First Vice-President and Mr. M. J. @. 
Wrenne, Second Vice-President. 








Train Accidents in the United States in June. 





COLLISIONS. 
Rear. 


6th, on Pennsylvania road, near Lancaster, Pa., a 
freight train broke in two and the rear portion after- 
ward ran into the forward one, wrecking two cars. 
A tramp was injured. 

6th, on Philadelphia & Reading, at Harrisburg, 
Pa., a milk train ran over a misplaced switch and 
into a freight train standing on the side track. Two 
trainmen were injured. 

9th, 2 a. m., on Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, near 
Aurora, Ill., a freight train broke in two and the rear 
portion ran back into the head of a following freight, 
wrecking three cars, which took fire and were de- 
pate, gg The engineman and six drovers were in- 
ured. 

10th, on Philadelphia & Reading, at Trevose, Pa., a 
freight train standing at the station was run into the 
rear by a following freight, wrecking the caboose 
and 5 cars and badly damaging an engine. Three 
trainmen were injured. 





llth, on Western Maryland, at Russell, Pa, a 
freight train broke in two and the rear portion after- 
ward ran into the forward one; 2 trainmen injured. 

11th, on Louisville & Nashville, at Greenville, Ala., 
a freight train standing at a water tank was run into 
at the rear by a following freight; 1 brakeman was 
injured. 

13th, on Pennsylvania road, near Granville, Pa., a 
freight train ran into the rear of a preceding freight, 
wrecking 8 cars, most of which were destroyed by 
fire. One engineman was injured. 

26th, on Central of New Jersey, near Dunellen, N. 
J., a freight train of the Philadelphia & Reading, 
which had been suddenly stopped by the automatic 
application of the air brakes, was run into at the rear 
by a freight train of the Baltimore & Ohio; engine, 
— and 2 cars badly damaged; engineman in- 
ured, 

26th, on Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham, at 
Tupelo, Miss., a train carrying soldiers ran into the 
rear of a preceding train of soldiers, which had stop- 
ped to take water, wrecking the engine and two cars. 
Four soldiers and a sleeping-car porter were killed 
and 15 soldiers and the engineman were injured. One 
of the injured was the colonel in command. One of 
the injured subsequently died. The car most seri- 
ously damaged was in the center of the foremost 
train. This car was crushed and in it the fatalities 
occurred. A sleeping car in the wreck took fire, but 
the flames were soon extinguished. The newspaper 
reports state that this was the same train which had 
its engine derailed at St. Joseph, Mo., two days be- 

fore, when the engineman and fireman were killed; 
and also that one of the soldiers was killed in the 
tunnel at St. Louis by falling off a car in conse- 
quence of having been suffocated by gas. 

30th, on Baltimore & Ohio, near Prout’s Station, O., 
a freight train descending a grade broke in two and 
the rear portion afterward ran into the forward one, 
wrecking 2 cars. A tramp was badly injured. 

And 12 others, on 8 roads, involving 2 passenger 
and 18 freight and other trains. 

Butting. 

ist, on Chicago & Northwestern, at Norway, Ia., a 
passenger train ran over a misplaced switch and into 
the head of a freight train standing on the side track, 
making a bad wreck. Both enginemen and both fire- 
men were injured, one fatally. 

3d, 4 a. m., on Baltimore & Ohio, near Davisville, 
W. Va., butting collision between a freight train and 
a gravel train, wrecking both engines and 20 cars. 
Three trainmen were injured. 

9th, on Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
at Dennison, O., a passenger train ran over a mis- 
placed switch and into a freight engine standing on 
the side track, damaging both engines. The passen- 
ger fireman jumped off and was injured. 

12th, on Baltimore & Ohio, near Zanesville, O., but- 
ting collision of freight trains, wrecking both engines 
and 20 cars. One engineman was killed and one 
brakeman was injured. It is said that the eastbound 
freight failed to wait for the westbound, according to 
the rule, the engineman mistaking a. switching en- 
gine for the train he was to meet. 

13th, on Lehigh Valley, near Kennedy, N. J., but- 
ting collision of freeight trains, wrecking both en- 
gines and 15 cars. One conductor was injured. The 
eastbound train was running on the westbound 
track, in consequence of an obstruction on the other 
track, and it appears that conflicting telegraphic or- 
ders had been given. 

14th, on Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 
near Richmond, Va., butting collision between a work 
train and a freight; 1 employee was killed and 4 in- 
jured. 

16th, 2 a. m., on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, at 
Conroy, Col., butting collision between passenger 
trains 5 and 6, badly damaging both engines and two 
cars. Four passengers were injured. 

22d, on Southern Pacific, at Thisbe, Nev., butting 
collision between a freight train and an empty en- 
gine, badly damaging both engines. One engineman 
was injured. It is said that a dispatcher gave con- 
flicting orders. 

And 8 others on 3 roads, involving 6 freight and 
other trains. 

Crossing and Miscellaneous. 

3d, on Boston & Albany, at South Framingham, 
Mass., a freight train being switched became uncon- 
trollable and there was a slight collision. A tramp 
was killed. 

lith, on Baltimore & Ohio, at Benwood, W. Va., 
collision between a passenger train and a freight; 
one trainm n injured. 

18th, on Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago, at Rem- 
ington, Pa., a freight train entering a side track was 
run into by another freight approaching on the main 
track, wrecking 15 cars. Two trainmen were injured. 

22d, 7 p. m., at Niagara Falls, N. Y., a freight en- 
gine of the Erie road running ‘“wild,’’ without at- 
tendant, ran off the track at a switch and was over- 
turned. The engine was in a collision with a Grand 
Trunk freight train on the Canada side of the river 
and in the collision the engineman was crushed be- 
tween the cab and the tender and was killed. The 
fireman jumped off and, the throttle being jarred 
open, the engine ran unattended across the Grand 
Trunk bridge and through the yard on the east side 
of the river. It was purposely derailed to avoid fur- 
ther damage. 

27th, on St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, at 
Middlebrook, Mo., a freight train entering a side track 
was run into by a passenger train and three freight 
cars were wrecked. A mail clerk was injured. 

28th, on Baltimore & Ohio, near Mark Center, O., 
collision of freight trains injuring 1 employee. 

And 13 others on 12 roads, involving 2 passenger 
and 23 freight and other trains. 


DERAILMENTS. 
Defects of Roadway. 

2d, on Union Pacific, Denver & Gulf, near Sedg- 
wick, Col., a passenger train was derailed by spread- 
ing of rails and nearly all the cars were badly dam- 
aged. Ten passengers were injured. 

4th, on South Carolina & Georgia, near Chalker, 
Ga., a freight train broke through a trestle which had 
been weakened by fire and the engine and first three 
ears fell through. The wreck took fire and most of 
it was soon burned up. Four trainmen were injured. 

9th, on West Shore, near Clyde, N. Y., an engine 
and caboose running at high speed were derailed at 
a point where the roadbed had been softened by rain, 
and both were ditched. The fireman was killed and 
the engineman and 4 other trainmen injured. 

lith, on Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, near Colby, 
Kan., passenger train No. 5 was derailed at a point 
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where the roadbed had been softened by a severe 
rainstorm, and several passengers were injured. 
13th, on Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo, near 
Owen, O., a freight train was derailed by the break- 
ing of a switch rod, and 20 loaded cars were ditched. 
A brakeman was killed. 
Defects of Equipment. 
15th, on Nevada County Narrow Gage, near Grass 
Valley, Cal., a passenger train was derailed by a 
brake shoe falling on the track, and two cars were 
overturned, Six passengers were injured. 
19th, 1 p. m., on Norfolk & Western, near Shaws- 
ville, Va., a passenger train was derailed by the 
breaking of a flange on the front truck of the loco- 
motive, and the engine was overturned. The bag- 
gage car was wrecked. The engineman and fireman 
and one mail clerk were killed and 2 other trainmen 
und 6 passengers were injured. 
21st, on Pennsylvania Railroad, at Dowington, Pa., 
a car in a freight train was derailed by a drawbar 
which was pulled out and fell upon the track; 2 train- 
men injured. 
21st, on Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 
Louis, near Tremont, Ill., a freight train was derailed 
by a broken axle; the fireman jumped off and was 
injured. 
2ist, on Pennsylvania road, at Downingtown, Pa., 
the caboose of a freight train was derailed by a 
drawbar. which was pulled out and fell upon the 
track, and the conductor and one brakeman were in- 
jured. 
21st, 9.20 p. m., on New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, at Naugatuck Junction, Conn., a car in a freight 
train was derailed by a drawbar which was pulled 
out and fell upon the track and with five other cars 
fell against the trusses of the bridge over the Nauga- 
tuck River. The track was cleared within a few 
hours, but the bridge was found to have been weak- 
ened, so that trains could not be safely sent across, 
and the read was blocked 41 hours. This accident 
was reported in the Railroad Gazette of July 8. 
And 14 others on 13 roads, involving 14 freight and 
other trains, 
Negligence in Operating. 
sd, on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, at Alma, 
Kan., several freight cars were derailed in making a 
(ying switch, and a brakeman was injured. 
l6th, on Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, near Ra- 
cine Junction, Wis., a passenger train was derailed 
by a misplaced switch and the engine and one pas- 
senger car were overturned. The fireman was in- 
jured. It is said that the signalman in the tower 
carelessly threw the switch in the face of the train. 
Hie says that a switching engine had just passed; he 
thought it was the passenger train, and, being busy 
Writing, “moved the switch without looking.” 
And 3 others, involving 3 freight trains. 
Unforeseen Obstructions. 
ith, 3 a, m., on Baltimore & Ohio, near Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., a passenger train was derailed by rocks 
which had been piled on the track by boys, and the 
engine ran against the portal of a tunnel. The en- 
zineman was.killed and the fireman and 2 tramps 
were injured. 
10th, on Columbus, Sandusky & Hocking, near 
Thornport, O., the engine and first three cars of 
a passenger train were derailed at a washout, and the 
engine and tender were overturned. The engineman, 
one brakeman and 8 passengers were injured. 
10th, on Great Northern, near Williston, N. D., a 
work train was derailed by a landslide and a steam 
shovel was badly wrecked. Two employees were 
killed and one injured. 
And 3 others, involving 38 freight trains. 


UNEXPLAINED. 

2d, on Southern Pacific, near Gibson, Cal., a freight 
train was derailed, 8 cars being ditched. A brake- 
man Was injured. 

3d, 1 a. m., on Missouri Pacific, at Osage City, Mo., 
a ear in a freight train was derailed at the entrance 
to a bridge and with several others fell against the 
truss and broke down the draw span, five cars fall- 
ing into the river. 

5th, on Pennsylvania road, at Camden, N. J., a 
switching engine was derailed and overturned and 
the engineman was injured. 

9th, on Chicago & Northwestern, near Baraboo, 
Wis., a freight train was derailed, and the engineman 
was fatally injured. 

12th, on Southern Pacific, near Glendale, Ore., a 
freight train was derailed and a brakeman riding on 
the front end of the engine jumped off and was killed. 
Two other trainmen were injured. 

19th, 4 p. m. on Central of New Jersey, at Glen 
Onoko, Pa., a passenger train was derailed and the 
locomotive and baggage car, running into the ditch, 
were wrecked on one side by rubbing against the re- 
taining wall for the Lehigh Valley track, which is 
parallel at the place of the accident, and several 
yards higher than the Central track. The smoking 
car ran off the track at the left and fell into the Le- 
high River, about 10 ft. below, in which, however, 
the water was quite shallow. Two trainmen were 
killed and five passengers injured. The roof of the 
baggage car was thrown upon the Lehigh Valley 
track and damaged the locomotive of an east bound 
passenger train on that road, which was passing at 
the time. 

24th, at the Union Station, St. Joseph, Mo., a 
switching engine of the Hannibal & St. Joseph, draw- 
ing a train of soldiers from the Atchison to the Bur- 
lington yards, was derailed and overturned. The en- 
gineman was killed and the fireman fatally injured. 
The train was moving at low speed, but there was a 
pushing engine at the rear which kept the derailed 
engine moving after it jumped the track. 

24th, on Cleveland, Canton & Southern, near Cha- 
gzrin Falls, O., the locomotive of a passenger train, 
which was running tender foremost, was derailed, 
and the tender was crushed beneath the engine. A 
brakeman was injured. 

26th, on New Orleans & Western, at New Orleans, 
La., a passenger train was derailed and the engine 
Was overturned. A brakeman was injured. 

28th, on Illinois Central, near Vine Grove, Ky., a 
freight train was derailed and the engine and 12 cars 
were ditched. The engineman and fireman were 
killed, 

29th, on San Antonio & Aransas Pass, near Dairy, 
Tex., a freight train was derailed and 5 cars were 


wrecked. Three trainmen were injured. 


29th, on Omaha & St. Louis, near Burlington Junc- 
tion, Mo., a passenger train was derailed and the en- 
gine and four cars fell down a bank. Three passen- 
gers and one trainman were injured. 

29th, on Toledo & Ohio Central, at Dyesville, O., a 


freight train was derailed and 9 cars were wrecked. 
A tramp was killed. 

And 39 others on 28 roads, involving 3 passenger 
and 36 freight and other trains. 


OTHER ACCIDENTS. 
14th, on Iron Railroad, near Ironton, O., the locomo- 
tive of a freight train was wrecked by the explosion 
of its boiler. The engineman was killed and 4 other 
trainmen were injured. 
And 5 others on 5 roads, involving 4 passenger 
trains and 1 freight. 





A summary will be found in another column. 








The “Solid”? Brake Beam for Inside-Hung Brakes. 





In our issue of Feb. 18 last was ilustrated the 
“Solid” brake beam made of a straight 5-in. steel I- 
beam by the Monarch Brake Beam Company, Ltd., 
Detroit. This company is now putting on the market 
a modification of the “Solid” brake beam for use with 
inside-hung brakes where the distance between the 
spring plank and the wheels is not sufficient to per- 
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The Solid Brake Beam for Inside-Hung Brake. 


mit of the use of the first style of beam. As shown 
by the accompanying engravings, the ends of the 5-in. 
I-beam are compressed in a bulldozer to a depth of 
4% in., the thickness of the web being increased by 
the process in proportion to the reduction in depth. 
By this means the regular brake head can be used 
without cutting away the metal in the flange and 
hence reducing the strength of the beam. In view of 
the fact that it is generally conceded that the brakes 
should be hung inside the wheels, it is well to know 
that this can be done where the space is limited with- 
out weakening the brake beam. 








The Carliss Center Strut. 





The accompanying engraving shows a right and left- 
hand brake beam strut, as applied to Monarch brake 
beams, which is the invention of Mr. Thomas E. Car- 
liss, Superintendent of the Monarch Brake Beam Co., 
Ltd., of Detroit, Mich. It will be seen that the ful- 
crum piece is separate from the body of the strut, 
and can be turned so that the slot stands in either di- 
rection. Between the outer end of the fulcrum piece 
and the main casting a rubber cushion is inserted 
which absorbs the vibrations and chatter of the brake 
shoes; the fulcrum piece is held in place and adjusted 
by means of a set screw. The claim made for this 
strut is that by reducing the jar and vibration the 
life of the brake rigging is increased, and there is less 
liability of the wheels sliding. 








Is it Worth While ?-A Letter to Young Men. 


By William G. Raymond.* 

An acquaintance of mine has a son who expects tu 
be a civil engineer, probably a railroad engineer. He 
is a graduate in arts from a great college, and has 
proposed to take a degree from a technical school, 
attending its exercises for the necessary time, say 
two years. Before entering the technical school he 
has deemed it best to spend a year in the field, and 
in this decision he is wise. But with the delights of 
practical work, and observation as to the small 
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amount of theoretical knowledge required of the 
chainman, or the transit man, or even of the chief 
of party in railroad location and construction, comes 
the question: “Is it really worth my while to gu 
back and spend two years in theoretical study?” He 
sees little to warrant such an expenditure of time. 
He is in the line of promotion, has a good general ed- 
ucation—far better than that of most of the men 
around him and above him in _ position—and 
can it be that it is worth his while to break 
his connection and begin all over again two 
years later, with other college graduates in science, 
at $50 a month and “found,” or perhaps less? What 
should he do? This question comes in more or less 
this same way to many young men. My acquaint- 
ance asked it of me, and I unhesitatingly answered: 
“Oh, don’t let him give up the school.” Then said 
my friend, ‘‘When you go home sit down and write 
me an argument that I may present to my son.” 

At home I sat down to reason the matter from the 
standpoint of the boy, and to try to formulate an ar- 
gument to appeal to 
young men. The ques- 
tion reasoned itself in my 
mind in the somewhat 
crude and _ incomplete 
form that follows, and 
after presenting the 
statement to my friend I 

felt impelled to give it 
------ to the younger readers of 
the Railroad Gazette, in 
the hope that it may 
reach and influence some 
of the other young men 
who are asking them- 
selves this same ques- 
tion, 

This is so nearly my 
own case that it is of 
special interest to me. 1 
went into the field be- 
cause it was necessary 
for me to earn the cost 
of my schooling, and be- 
tween the last two years 
of my school course, when 
I was earning $100 a 
month in charge of con- 
struction work, and was 
offered more to go to an- 
other particularly difficult 
portion of the line, I was 
sorely tempted to believe 
that I had gone far 
enough in school; _ for, 
after all, what need I 
know beyond a little field 
geometry, if I possessed 
a “Trautwine’’ energy and 
judgment? My father ad- 
vised me to go back to 
school, and, while I do 
not remember any argu- 
ment that he used, I have always been glad that 
I followed his advice. But was it really best? 

There is a very large and increasing amount of 
money invested in this country in technical schools. 
Has the technical school really no reason for being? 
Has the technically educated engineer no advantage 
over him who has no such training? He certainly 
has some. Let us see if it can be estimated. 

The actual money value of an education cannot be 
stated. No more can its social value—a quantity 
that cannot be wholly separated from its money 
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value—be estimated. These considerations do not 
lessen the fact that some considerable value in both 
money and social units attaches to education. Some 
value is indicated when I say, as I can truthfully, 
that I have talked with many men on this subject. 
and every one who has stopped short of his full tech- 
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nical college course is sorry, while every one who 
has gone on to the end is glad that he did so. Most 
of them regret that they have not enjoyed an arts 
training as well, and many regret that they did not 
do better work when they had the opportunity. 

I do not know of how much value it will be to say 
that the technical school training is broader than 
any that can possibly be obtained in a far greater 
length of time in professional practice. The young 


man in the field learns one way of doing something, 
In 


and as he gains experience he varies the method. 
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is the confidence that the trained engineer has in his 
design and work. He can go over his work before it 
is tested, and say ‘that for the conditions for which 
it was designed it is right. Experience will teach 
him conditions to be met, theory will show him the 
best way to meet them. 

Here is an item that has real definite value: The 
American Society of Civil Engineers accepts gradua- 
tion from a technical school of good repute as the 
equivalent of two years of actual practice. 


"There are two kinds of engineers, the plodding 
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“Atlantic Type’ Locomotive for 
school he may be learned in much less time that there 
are perhaps a dozen ways of doing this same thing, 
and that any one of several of them is better than the 
one method learned in the field. It is true that 
some practical operations are learned only in the 
field, but, if an engineer understands the principles 
involved in any operation, he is better equipped for 
emergency than if he knows method without prin- 
ciple. These statements are almost too general to be 
appreciated, and the young man asks that something 
of definite value be shown him. 

Is it of any use to say that, while he has more 
general education, he has not so much special educa- 
tion as the majority of those high in his profession, 
and to answer his question by stating that for every 
one such as he has mentioned there are many of 
equal rank who were trained in a technical school? 
It ought to be a good argument to point to the great 
majority of the foremost engineers of the country as 
technical school graduates. 

But perhaps I am more definite when I say that at 
the moment of writing these words I am in receipt 
of a letter from a locating engineer to a gentleman of 
my acquaintance, asking for information on a point 
in his work that can be answered by any one of the 
men in the senior class of almost any first-class 
technical school, and that this is not an unfrequent 
occurrence. 

So, too, when I say that some of the most brilliant 
engineers of the world have made most woful blun- 
ders, and brought discredit upon themselves, simply 
because they were not well grounded in the principles 
of mechanics, I state a fact that can be understood. 
No man wishes to make blunders, particularly those 





A German Rail Joint. 


that show a lack of understanding of the principles 
of his calling. 

Perhaps the following will be considered as in- 
dicative of some value in technical schooling: There 
is a recognition and standing accorded to the grad- 
uate of the technical school that is not accorded (with 
phenomenal exceptions) to other young’ engineers. 
Practical engineers seek almost wholly for technical 
school graduates for their assistants. 

But perhaps most satisfactory of all the results of 
indefinite value of a technical training, though per- 
haps not so apparently satisfactory to a young man, 
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mathematicians, without whom we could not get on, 
and the managing engineers, who are equally, but 
perhaps not more, important. It goes without saying 
that the mathematician, the computer, the design- 
ing draftsman, could not exist without’ technical 
training, and it is true that his training is obtained 
quicker, more thoroughly, and in more useful form, 
in school than in the shop. 

It is also true that the manager commands the 
higher compensation and is a more prominent person 
in his profession than the computer or designing 
draftsman, and that all young engineers of ambition 
seek to become of this class. But, with phenomenal 
exceptions, the manager does not spring into being 
without training. He rises slowly through all the 
departments of the business he may be connected 
with. If, other things being equal, he enters the 
drawing room with a technical training, his period of 
drudgery is shortened far more than the time spent 
in the school. Moreover, a man is far more compe- 
tent to direct technical work if he has a technical ed- 
ucation. 

But to come now specifically to railroad engineer- 
ing. Railroad engineering means a great deal more 
than laying out curves, setting slope stakes, or laying 
out and superintending a structure. It means hy- 
draulics, steam engineering, bridge design and con- 
struction, masonry design and construction, strength 
of materials, metallurgy, electricity, architectural 
structure work, sanitary engineering, experience and 
common sense. 

The last of these items, of undoubted importance, 
is not gained, contrary to an idea held by some, 
either in school or in the field. It is inborn. Without 
it no man will ever succeed, school or no school, prac- 
tice or no practice. Experience is the only one of the 
items, and not indisputably the most important, that 
is wholly gained by doing. 

The principles underlying the other items are no- 
where to be gained so well as in schools. The most 
successful railroad engineers are those that under- 
stand them. The chief engineers and the majority of 
the principal assistants of most of the great trunk 
lines are technical school graduates. Indeed, more 
than half the railroad mileage of the country has 
been built by the graduates of a single school. 

But the young man argues: “I am not as this un- 
educated man. I have learned how to study. I can 
get all this technical knowledge by evening study, 
rainy-day study, and study at other times of leis- 
ure.” Let me answer him thus: The time of no 
work does not come to the really useful man on a 
railroad. His study of the daily problems does not 
begin at 7 o’clock and stop at 6 o’clock; it begins 
when he wakes, and ceases when he sleeps. 

Don’t give up the school. 








A German Rail Joint. 





The rail joint shown by reproductions from photo- 
graphs has been in the track of the Pennsylvania 
lines west of Pittsburgh for about six months and is 
giving satisfaction. About 10 miles of this joint have 
been put in on fast-running track, the rails being 
60 ft. long and 95 Ibs. to the yard. About the same 
number of joints is being applied this year. Mr. Lo- 
ree says that the outside carrying bar was unfortu- 
nately rolled of steel somewhat softer than the rail 
and the result is some flow of metal, as.is seen by the 


529 


photograph. This joint, called 
“Stossfangschiene,” is patented by Messrs. Hoffman 
& Friedlander, the patent being No. 532,421 of Jan. 8, 
1895. The theory and construction of the joint are 
perfectly apparent from the engravings. 


by the Germans 





Atlantic Type Locomotive for the Great Northern 





of Engiand. 
As heretofore noted in the Railroad Gazette, the 
Great Northern Railway of England has recently 


built from designs by Mr. H. A. Ivatt, Locomotive 
Superintendent, a 4-coupled passenger engine with 
all the driving wheels in front of the firebox, that is, 
of the Atlantic type. The and 
dimensions of this engine are shown in the 
panying engravings from a drawing 


appearance general 
accom- 


and a photo- 








graph sent to us by Mr. Ivatt. The principal dimen- 
sions of the engine are: 

Weight UN EP ON Nas cc dea sadanss dcncduadencdducdces 69,440 Ibs. 

a S0OMC UEUCH WHOOM sc ceccccvaccccaerd 33,600 Ibs, 

s ** CPBTRE WREEIS onic cc ccccccsccccccas See JUS. 

- OM cack dank aneexcnacenveccdueodcdtedawads 1x 29,920 Ibs, 

W he el Pei COCRE OF CUMING dec ciducccuccaascecacl 26 ft. 4 in. 

= IN Sita cdc nddwnncuduadcuceonsdeala 6 ft. 10 in. 

SS, “total (engine and tender).......48 ft. 5% in. 

Length over all (engine and tender).........57 ft. 11% in. 

Height, center of boiler above rails............. 7 ft. 11 in. 

ELCAtING SUIIACE, TTEHOX. ...<scccccccsvecccccceses 140 sq. ft. 

~ - WO es cacueddivuecsadecacustuad 1302 ‘sq. ft. 

= a CORD cas acseaddddavdcaxiadateaaas 1442 _ — * 

26 9g 





Grate area 
SIRGSME  MCMUINGs as coed cgadscaddecdencsecacuaddetdcaadedes 
Drivers, diameter 
Truck wheels, diameter 
MEME Sicccccccuddceddaceccaceadestedadausacs 19 
ndaaas 10 


Cylinders, 
Piston, stroke 
Main rod, length cer.ter to center............- 
Tubes, number 
: outside diameter in. 
ong FORGET GUCE BNCOUBs 6555 ccc ccccccsccscuacesscccsss 13 ft. 


It will be noted that the tube plate is set back in 
the barrel of the boiler, as shown by the dotted line, 
so that the smoke box is really extended, though ex- 
tended backward instead of forward. The main 
rod is 10 ft. long and the throw of the coupling rod is 
¥% in. less than that of the main rod, the pins being 
eccentric to that extent. The rear drivers carry 
about one ton more weight than the forward pair. 

The engine is fitted with Macallan’s movable blast 
pipe tube, with which the opening is 5% in. in diame- 
ter with the cap off and 5in. with the cap on. The 
engine has steam sanding apparatus and connec- 
tions for heating the train by steam. All the glands 
have the United States Metallic Packing Company’s 
metallic packing. The tender will carry 3,650 gallons 
of water and 5 gross tons of coal. It weighs, loaded, 
91,616 pounds. 








Connecting Tracks of the Long Island Railroad and 
the Brooklyn t levated. 


There was completed last week just south of the 
Cypress Hill Cemetery, Brooklyn, N. Y., a structure 


about one-fifth of a mile in length, by means of 
which the trains of the Long Island Railroad 
are enabled to run on the tracks of the 
Brooklyn Elevated. This connection has’ been 
completed in less than three months _ since 
the approval of ‘the plans, as given in our 
issue of April 5 last. On Sunday of this week 


passenger trains were put in regular service, running 




















A German Rail Joint on the Pennsylvania Lines. 


Williamsburg 
be some 


through from the Broadway Ferry, 
(Brooklyn), to Rockaway Beach. It 
months yet before the Long Island trains cross the 
Brooklyn Bridge: the present congested condition of 
the bridge road and the changes and connections 
now being made renders it impracticable to run the 
trains over the river. 

In the accompanying map, Fulton street runs near- 


will 
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ly due east and west. This connection is about 6% 
miles from the New York and Brooklyn Bridge and 
about a mile west of the intersection of Broadway 
and Fulton street. In leaving the surface tracks, 
the trains climb a grade first of 2% per cent. until 
the beginning of the curve at Euclid street and At- 
lantic avenue is reached. Here the grade is reduced 
to 1% per cent., and after rounding the curve 1s in- 
creased to 2 per cent. until Fulton street curve is 


reached. The grades of the westbound and eastbound 


Fulton St. 














Connecting Tracks Between Elevated and Long Island 
Roads 


tracks are about the same, but the latter tracks are 
higher at the Euclid avenue curve. This 


about 2 ft. 
r issue. 


will be shown by a profile in a late 
Messrs. A. & P. Roberts & Co. (Pencoyd Iron 
Works) of Philadelphia, furnished all the iron and 
steel, and the Cranford Company of Brooklyn did the 
masonry work, the principal part of which was the 
abutments on Atlantic avenue, as shown on the map. 
‘The consulting engineers of the Long Island road, 
Messrs. Jacobs and Davies, have had the supervision 


of the work. 








Spain’s Navy. 





The editor keeps on his desk a list of Spanish war- 
ships on which he checks off those which are ac- 
counted for from time to time by our own fleets. The 
list as it stands to-day, follows. 

Steel “_, —_ Armored Ships. = 

ns.! Tons. 

PGIAVO ccccecsccccscecerces "3, 900) Princesa de Asturias... .7,000 
E ow rador Carlos V....9 (000|F Vizcaya 7,000 





€ i cccasavesbaneaee 7,300; ;Almirante Oque ondo..... 800 
Vitoria. ce Serene 7,100|¢Cristobal Co.on ......-: ‘ 
Cardinal Cisneros....... 7,000; Puig-cerda (monitor).. 


jInfanta Maria Teresa, 1 | : 
Steel Protected Cruisers. 


8.| Tons 
pd RARE. wis oeweasnes 5,000|*Ista de Luzon..... st eeeees 1,030 
aaa ekesahubeneeweene 4,800|Marques de la Ensen- 
tIsla de Cuba...........- 1,080) ada ......2.0.. nerteseeses 1,030 
Unarmored Steel C ‘ruisers—Now Used as a 
Tons 
*Reina Christina........3, 105| Alfonso BD acccsindcnnwesee 3,090 
yReina Mercedes......... | 
Unarmored 4 ron Cruisers. 
Ton 
Conde de Venadito...... Ke 140 BGADEL This iis eiscsccenssese< 
*Don Antonio de Ulloa..1,140|*Velasco ..........++ ms 





*Don Juan de Austria..1, '140|Jorge Juan 
Infanta Isabel........... 





Steel Torpe do- oat Destroyers. - 
Ton T —. 
REE. nce xeredservecsesens "400 pemeeeens. Re ee : 
eee pues ene ebanees ee ¥ce 400|\}Furor over BIO 
FRRUGON: occsccversecceseses 400|Terror 


In addition to the above, Spain at the beginning of 
the war owned eighty-four gunboats, ranging from 23 
to 880 tons, four of which, “El Cano,” “General 
Lezo,” “Marques del Duero” and “ Argos,” were sunk 
at Manila, and another, the ‘“Leyte,’”’ surrendered at 
Manila; sixteen steel torpedo boats, ranging from 25 
to 108 tons; nineteen auxiliary vessels, ranging from 
500 to 6,932 tons, of which the ‘Isla de Mindanao” was 
sunk at Manila, and the ‘Alfonso XII.” at Mariel; 
cruisers with wooden hulls of 3,342 tons dis- 
placement each, one of which, the ‘Castilla,’ was 
sunk at Manila; seventeen wooden steam _ vessels, 
ranging from 40 to 415 tons, carrying guns; eleven 
special service vessels, ranging from 670 to 5,600 tons, 
Spain now has building 


three 


mostly obsolete; six tugs. 
nine warships, ranging from 750 to 11,000 tons. 
*Destroyed at Manila. 
+Destroyed at Santiago. 





Electric Block Signals on the Boston & Albany. 








BY GEORGE W, BLODGETT. 


The Boston & Albany Railroad began the use of 
automatic signals nearly twenty-five years ago, and 
Was the first railroad in the country to equip a long 
section of track with such signals for regular use; 
and here more than on any other railroad have been 
worked out the peculiar problems which have been 
developed by experience. It has been found out by 
actual service what are the correct principles and the 
Safe limitations in the use of automatie signals. It is 
not too much to say that the degree of perfection to 
Which the best systems have been brought would be 
still a long way off had it not been for the pioneer 
work done by this company in the early days when it 
Was a new business, and the capabilities and neces- 
sary safeguards of such apparatus were not known. 
The officers of the Boston & Albany have learned by 
experience the merits and demerits of most of the 
Systems in common use, and are acquainted with the 
best that has been done in this country and abroad, 
and know what degree of perfection in operation can 
be expected of this or that method or arrangement. 

Some of the signal companies perceive and ac- 
Knowledge their indebtedness to the experimental 
work of the Boston & Albany; others receive the 


benefit without perhaps knowing to whom, or in 
what degree, they owe the results which have been 
attained. 

Although there is a distinct advantage in the use of 
rail-circuits, because they indicate a broken rail or 
part of a train left in a section (which wire circuits 
do not pretend to do), yet the latter would efficiently 
protect trains, even with a very complicated service, 
were the absolute block system always used. But 
for one reason or another, it is almost everywhere 
deemed necessary or important to allow trains to 
enter blocks known to be already occupied, and it is 
then indispensable that the automatic signal at the 
entrance should be so affected that its control shall 
be transferred from the first train to the second. If 
still another, or any number of trains should enter 











Fig. 2.—Electrical Interlockinz Instruments for Hall 
Signals. 


the block, the control of the signal should be handed 
on from one to another, always resting only with the 
last train, which alone should be able when it leaves 
the block to restore the signal to the normal arrange- 
ment, ready for another train to operate it. 

Subject to the single conditiom that the trains be 
kept a little space apart (so as not to form virtually 
a single train on entering the block, afterwards sepa- 
rating and passing out as two trains), the Hall track- 
instrument system admirably meets the require- 
ments. The Boston & Albany adopted this system 
long before the days when rail-circuit signals were 
made a practical success, and a considerable section 
of the road is still equipped with these instruments, 
which, much improved since they were first put In 
use, are still doing efficient service. As there ar- 
ranged, the number of trains which follow each other 
into a block is immaterial; the system is reliable for 














Fig. 3—Boston & Abany Automatic Block Signal. 


one or for all, if only they are a few hundred feet 
apart. This is made possible by the use of what are 
known as double circuit relays (which would more 
accurately be named “circuit controllers’’), connected 
with the signal in such a way that now one, and now 


another of the three which are required governs its 
position, and not until all of the trains have left the 
block will the signal be set clear. 

Although it may now be considered as well estab- 
lished that where it can be used the rail-circuit is 
the ideal, yet in an increasing number of localities it 
is subject to disturbance by outside influences. In 
mountainous districts the currents are often affected 
by large iron ore deposits in the earth, and sometimes 
where electric railroads are in close proximity they 
become unreliable; so that én such cases we are 
driven to adopting track instruments. Therefore, a 
brief description of the apparatus used on the Boston 
& Albany will probably be of interest. This method 
is equally suitable for electric roads (using the rails 
for a return circuit) on which, of course, rail-circuit 
signals cannot be used. 

In the oldest and simplest application of track in- 
struments there were required one instrument at the 
beginning of the block to bring the signal to danger, 
and another at the end to set it clear. With the new 
method four would be required for a single block, 
but as each track instrument is made to perform two 
or more operations no more are necessary, even for 
a continuous overlapping block system, than for a 
series of detached signals, operating independently of 
each other. 

The normal course of the current for these signals 
when no train is in the block (see diagram) is from 
the copper pole of the battery by wire A and A, 
through the coils, and then the points of the relay 
P, then by wire 6 through the points but not the 
coils of relay Q; thence by wires R and § to the sig- 
nal instrument S, and through the track instrument 
S T I,, whence it returns by wire B to the battery. 
If this circuit is interrupted at any point the relay P 
is discharged and permanently opens it at the point 
p. The other cirucits operated by trains are as follows 
(All these are normally open; no current flows 
through them except for the moment when the track 
instrument is operated): 

(1) A circuit from the battery through the wires A 
and A,, then through the upper coils of the interlock- 
ing relay or “double circuit instrument” No. 1 by 
wire 10 and spring c to wire D, through which it 
passes to the setting track instrument S T I,, thence 
by wire B back to the battery. This circuit when 
operated makes at the point “a” in the double cir- 
cuit instrument (hereinafter designated “D C’’), a 
break im the wire through which the current must 
pass to set the signal all-clear, so that even if the 
circuit at the clearing track instrument be closed im- 
mediately after the train enters a block the signal 
would not be set clear. 

(2) From A by A3 through the upper coils of D C 
No, 2 and by wire T and track instrument C T I back 
to the battery by wire B. 

(3) From A by A3 through the upper coils of D C 2 
(thus far exactly like the circuit last described), then 
by a new .path through wire 13 and the lower or “re- 
storing coils” of D C No. 1, thence by wire 12 and 
spring ‘“g’’ through M to the track instrument S T I, 
of the signal next in advance and through a circuit 
breaker at that point, thence by wire B back to the 
battery. The effect of the operation of this circuit is 
to mend the break in the wire from C at the point 
“a”? between wires 7 and 8 which was made by the 
operation of D C 1 when the train entered the block. 

(4) The fourth and last of these circuits is from A 
by A, through the relay P, wire 7 and spring “a,” 
wires 8 and 9, through the restoring coils of D C 2, 
then through spring ‘‘f” to wire C, whence it passes 
to the clearing track instrument C T I, through a 
circuit breaker and back to the battery by wire B. 
When relay P has drawn up its armature (which 
takes place almost instantly) a part of the current 
goes through the relay P by way of the point “p,” 
wire 6, point ‘“q,’’ wires R and §S to the signal, which 
it brings to the all-clear position; thence to the track 
instrument S T I,, from which it goes by wire B back 
to the battery. 

When a train enters the block it operates simul- 
taneously the three circuits which pass through the 
track instrument S T 1I,, the effect of which is as 
follows: 

(a) It mends the break in the clearing wire of the 
preceding signal which the train had made when it 
entered the preceding block. 

(b) It sets the signal S, to danger by the momen- 
tary breaking of the circuit at S T I, and the perma- 
nent interruption at the points of the relay P. 

(c) A circuit is closed from the battery through the 
upper coils of the D C No. 1, the course being by 
wires A, A, and 10, spring c and wire D to the track 
instrument S Tf I,, thence to B. This causes D C 
No. 1 to operate and opens the circuit of the clearing 
wire at the point ‘a’ of this instrument. It is now 
ienpossible to clear the signal from the track instru- 
ment at the outgoing end of the block without first 
mending the break in this wire, which will be done by 
the train when it reaches the setting track instru- 
ment S TI, next in advance, 

On its further passage into the block the train 
arrives at the track instrument marked C T I, where 
it performs two operations: 

(1) It clears the signal at the entrance of the pre- 
ceding block section. 

(2) At the same time, by another circuit breaker in 
the track instrument, a circuit is caused to flow from 
the battery by A and A3 through the upper coils of 
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D C No. 2, wire T, the track instrument and back by 
the B wire. When this doyble circuit instrument 
operates it transfers the circuit of the ‘‘D’’ wire from 
the point c to the point d; and the closing of d puts 
the third double circuit instrument in the same cir- 
cuit with the first, the current then flowing through 
A2, wires 10 and 20, wire 11, point d, wire D, to the 
track instrument. This circuit includes one pair of 
magnets of D C No. 1 and one of D C No. 3. 

There is commonly no further change until the 
train arrives at the next setting track instrument, 
marked S TI, on the plan. Here it sets the next sig- 
nal S, to danger and sends a current forward through 
the “D’” wire to unlock the first double circuit instru- 
ment of that signal, as before described. By another 
circuit breaker it completes a circuit from the battery 
by A3 through the upper coils of D C No. 2 and the 
lower coils of No. 1, which brings No. 1 back to its 
original position, thus mending at that point the 
break in the clearing wire C which was made when 
the train entered the block, and makes ready for the 
train to clear the signal when it arrives at the proper 
place. It is mow possible, as it was not before, for the 
train, by operating the clearing track instrument, to 
send a current through wire C from Al by way of the 





proper place. In this system switches are connected 
to the signal instruments by causing the wire S to 
pass through a circuit breaker at each of the 
switches, which opens the circuit and sets the signal 
to danger whenever the switch is moved off the main 
line. Another wire, marked Sw on the plan, operates 
D C No. 3, thus preventing the train from clearing 
the signal behind itself by switching back and forth 
on the main track, or a fast train from clearing the 
signal behind a slow train which has just come out of 
a siding to follow it. 

If a train has taken a siding and it should be neces- 
sary to clear the signal by hand, it may be done after 
the switch has been replaced by pressing for a mo- 
ment on the double hand instrument key. This con- 
trols three circuits—from A4 through the upper coils 
of D C No. 3, spring e, wire C, and the hand instru- 
ment back to the battery; when this has oper- 
ated the current passes by way of wire M from A3 
to D C 2, wire 13, D C 1, wire 12 to M and the 
hand instrument, and finally from A, through relay 
P, wires 7, 8, 9 and C, just as when the signal is 
cleared by a train. 

At a cross-over switch between two main tracks 
complete protection requires that the circuit of the 
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lated line wire, as would now probably be always 
done. The signal cannot therefore be set clear from 
either of these causes, and so far as the writer knows 
this scheme has never failed. 

A system like the above is extremely fiexible, 
though not more so, however, than some of the 
newer installations of rail circuit signals. It can be 
adapted to any case that has yet arisen, or condi- 
ticns likely to occur in any kind or amount of traf- 
fic, subject only to the condition previously men- 
tioned of keeping trains a short distance apart. This 
indeed is a safe and wise precaution, whatever be 
the plan of signaling, and introduces no serious dif- 
ficulty or hardship. 

At many junctions and terminals unusual condi- 
tions exist which require signaling arrangements of 
a special character, adapted to just those conditions. 
When these are known, the wire circuit can be ar- 
ranged to fulfil the particular requirements. It is 
probably subject to fewer derangements, and un- 
der more perfect contro] than any other yet devised. 

It is not here intended to draw any comparisons 
between wire circuits and rail circuits, or to belittle 
the special advantages of either, but to show that for 
some purposes, and for some conditions wire circuits 














Fig. 1.—Electric Wiring for Hall Wire-Circuit Automatic Block Signals on the Boston & Albany Railroad. 


relay P and wires 7, 8, 9 and spring f, thus closing the 
relay P, which draws up its armature. When this 
makes contact with its stop the circuit is complete 
from the battery through wire A, relay P, wires 6, 
R and §, through the signal and the track instru- 
ment; and that signal is restored to the all-clear 
position. This circuit is held closed by the constant 
passage of the current through the relay P until it is 
again interrupted by the arrival of another train, the 
opening of a switch or by some accident to the wires 
or instrument. 

















Fig. 4.—Hall Track Instrument. 


If a train should enter a block already occupied it 
operates track instrument S T I, in the usual man- 
ner, but the current through the wire D, which before 
operated D C No. 1, now goes by a new path from 
A2 by wires 10, 20 and 11 through the restoring coils 
of D C No. 3 to the point d, thence as before through 
wire D to the track instrument, thus locking the coils 
of D C No, 3 and opening the springs f and g, while 
it closes spring e. The operation of the track instru- 
ment C T I, by the preceding train when it goes out 
of the block cannot now either mend the wire or 
clear the signal as it formerly could do, but can only 
unlock D C No. 3 and restore the circuits at that 
point to their original arrangement, so that the sec- 
end train can clear the signal when it arrives at the 


signals on each track should be operated by both the 
switches, to prevent a careless switchman from leav- 
ing a switch so that a train under too much headway 
or a runaway car could not pass to the opposite track 
and collide with a train on that track. This requires 
two more springs in the switch instruments and in 
addition a set of hand instruments at one end of the 
cross-over, and such an arrangement is shown in the 
diagram at the switch marked “cross-over.” If both 
switches are thrown from one connection, as is the 
case in an interlocking plant or a two-lever switch 
and signal connection, then circuit breakers and hand 
instruments are needed only at one end of the cross- 
over, as one of the switches cannot be left wrong 
while the other is right. 

If D C 3 has been operated by a switch and only 
one train goes out of the block in the regular way 
it cannot clear the signal, but would leave it in a 
position to stop a following train. To provide against 
this another special key in the same box with the 
first, distinguished from it by being white instead of 
black, is operated by the switchman after the switch 
has been replaced. This simply restores the third 
double circuit instrument and the train then takes 
care of the rest. 

If a train enters the block meantime neither hand 
instrument should be used, but if done by negli- 
gence or mistake it will im most cases do no harm, as 
the train in passing the next track instrument will 
bring things again to their normal arrangement. 

It will be observed that all of the circuits described, 
except that from Al, pass through the coils of relay 
Q, which is therefore operated and vupens its points 
every time any of these circuits are closed. While 
the current is passing through relay Q the circuit of 
the signal S, is held open, thus keeping it at danger, 
no matter what may be done. This is to provide 
against a clear signal if the circuit-breaker in the 
track instrument should stick (as very rarely hap- 
pens, but sometimes does occur in winter if water is 
allowed to accumulate around the track instrument 
and freeze), or if the line wires should be crossed in 
a certain way and keep the circuit closed through the 
clearing wire. Crosses can be avoided by using insu- 


can better be used than rail circuits. There is no 
very great difference in the cost of installation; in 
the maintenance account the balance is usually in 
favor of the rail circuit, which requires about the 
same amount of labor, but usually somewhat less 
material. When the wire circuit is arranged on a 
normal danger plan the material consumed will be 
less than with the normally clear circuit; and sim- 
plifications may sometimes then be made in the cir- 
cuits. The difference in cost of maintenance between 











Fig. 5.—Electric Interlocking Instrument. 


wire and rail circuits is not great enough to be in 
any sense a controlling factor in the choice, where 
either could equally well be used. Other more im- 
portant considerations will come in to determine that 
matter, but the decision once made, it is important 
to put in the most satisfactory and economical in- 
stallation possible. 

If circumstances indicate that track instruments 

(Continued on page 534.) 
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EDITORI¢L ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributious.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete 
if they will send us early information of events which 
take place under their observation, such as changes 
in railroad officers, organizations and changes of 
companies in their management, particulars as to 
the business of the letting, progress and conpletion of 
contracts for new works or important improvements 
of old ones, experiments in the construction of roads 
and machinery and railroads, and suggestions as to 
its improvement, Discussion of subjects pertaining 
to ALL DEPARTMENTS Of railroad business by men 
practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early 
copies of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, 
and especially annual reports, some notice of all of 
which will be published. 

Advertisements.— We wish it distinclly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything 
in this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS. We give our editorial columns OUR OWN 
opinions, and those only, and in our news columns 
pesent only such matter as we consider interesting 
and important to our readers. Those who wish to 
recommend their inventions, machinery, supplies, 
financial schemes, etc., to our readers, can do so fully 
in our advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us 
to recommend them editorially either for money or 
in consideration of advertising patronage. 
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As reported in our issue of June 24, a most im- 
portant work was assigned to the M. C. B. stand- 
ing committee on triple valve tests at the last con- 
vention, the work of testing the triple valves of all 
makers and reporting fuly the results of the tests. 
There are many signs that the committee is deter- 
mined to make a thorough investigation and that 
those who furnish inferior brakes will be made 
known. Perhaps no more important work has been 
undertaken by the Association since the Burlington 
brake tests. We are informed by Mr. Rhodes that 
as a preliminary step the removal of the testing ap- 
paratus from Altoona to Purdue University is be- 
ing seriously considered. In fact, we understand 
that such a change is desired by the members of the 
committee, and that the Purdue authorities are pre- 
pared to furnish ample facilities for conducting the 
tests. 








Our esteemed London contemporary, The Engi- 
neer (edited, we believe, by an Irishman) is some- 
what puzzled over the naval fight off Santiago. It 
has to admit that the American fleet destroyed the 
Spanish fleet, but it can no more understand how 
this was done than it can understand how an Amer- 
ican locomotive runs fast. The editor says: “It is 
difficult to believe that the American ships could 
have remained under full steam habitually, yet it is 
clear that they were so when the Spanish fleet came 
out, for in a few seconds the fleet was in motion. 
Had their fires been banked it would have been more 
like three-quarters of an hour.” Again the editor 
says: ‘The Americans must, we think, have had 
some inkling of what was likely to come, or if not 
were under steam for some other reason and must 
have shown evidences of it.” We venture to say 
that when the full official reports are made public 
that editor will be convinced that the blockade of 
the Spanish fleet in the harbor of Santiago was one 
of the most beautiful examples of sustained vigi- 
lance and discipline that he ever heard of. There 
is no probability that the ships of-the blockading 
fleet lay off the harbor with their fires banked. There 
is, on the other hand, great probability that every 
one of those ships was always ready for instant 
motion and action. It is probable that a consid- 
erable number of them always had their engines 
turning enough to keep steerage way and that am- 
munition for the secondary batteries was always on 
deck, and that a round for the big guns was hoisted 
out of the magazines. If we are correct in this 
supposition we must remember further that this 
condition had to be maintained every second, night 
and day, for five weeks, and therefore it was, as we 
have said, a wonderful example of sustained vigi- 
lance and giscipline. One pretty circumstantial ‘ac- 
count, which is said to have been written by an 
officer in the Iowa, says that within 20 seconds after 
the alarm was given the first shot was fired from 
that ship, and within two minutes every gun was 
cast loose and loaded and the men were at quarters 


waiting for the order to fire. In those two minutes 
the Spanish ships, assuming that they came out 
of the harbor at a speed of 12 miles an hour, would 
have gone 700 yards. That is all that two minutes 
meant to them. 








The Long-Distance Telephone. 





The use of the long-distance telephone has di- 
minished passenger travel on the railroads. The 
extent of the loss suffered by the railroads is not 
very well known and the importance of it is not 
admitted by all; but the newspapers have now and 
then given certain definite statements from well- 
informed men, like that published in the Railroad 
Gazette two weeks ago, and there can be no ques- 
tion that the value of the telephone is increasingly 
appreciated. Another bit of significant evidence, re- 
ported to us on good authority, is the statement of 
a railroad officer that the business of one of the 
limited trains between New York and Chicago has 
been practically ruined by the telephone. This 
comes from the chief executive officer of “fone of 
the lines interested,” and as there are only four or 
five roads interested in these trains the reader can 
perhaps guess where the statement comes from. 

This result is not very surprising. One of the 
definite objects had in view in putting on 25-hour 
trains between New York and Chicago was the ac- 
commodation of brokers and business men of Chi- 
cago and the Northwest, who demanded quick time. 
Their trips to New York were taken on occasions of 
utmost importance, when a little time meant thou- 
sands of dollars. By means of the “Limited” the 
broker or business man was taken to New York in 
the quickest possible way. He talked as fast as he 
rode and made an equally quick return to Chicago. 
The business man was willing to pay the price as- 
sessed for this development in rapid transit. 

The patronage of people whose time was less 
valuable to them was not expected to contribute 
much to the income of these trains, so that their 
whole dependence was expected to be, and was, on 
two classes; the business men aforesaid and pleas- 
ure travelers to whom a few dollars extra was not 
a noticeable item. Then came the introduction of 
the long-distance telephone. People at first were 
slow in realizing its benefits. Slowly but surely 
they have, however, come to appreciate its signifi- 
cance. A broker or grain dealer in Chicago has in 
mind a “big deal;’” he telegraphs to New York ask- 
ing for certain information and adds: “Call me up 
by long-distance telephone and give me your an- 
swer.” The result is that for 15 or 20 dollars a talk 
it held with the New York man. Having received the 
telegram he has had an opportunity to concentrate 
his expressions to the shortest possible statements; 
he has even jotted them down and at the proper time 
calls up his man and transacts his business. So it 
is done every day. 

The railroad president quoted said that in 
the past he had found it necessary to spend 
about twenty days of each month on the road, 
leaving but ten days of his time at his office. But 
now, by aid of the long-distance telephone, he has 
reversed matters; but ten days are required on the 
road, giving him twenty days in the office. Half a 
dozen grain men who had been in the habit of mak- 
ing frequent trips between Chicago and New York 
said that for three or four dollars they could now 
transact business which formerly required a three 
day trip. 








Some Generalities About Locomotives. 





In a letter published elsewhere in this issue Mr. 
George S. Strong presents some of his ideas of what 
American locomotive practice is coming to, and, 
while it is undoubtedly true that the limits of clear- 
ances and allowable weight will some time be 
reached, yet we do not agree that “all well informed 
locomotive engineers acknowledge that nothing 
more can be accomplished on the present lines of 
construction.” In fact, this is the first time we 
have ever heard the statement made. 

Mr. Strong confines his remarks to passenger ser- 
vice, but we are inclined to believe that the limit of 
the capacity of locomotives will much sooner be 
reached in freight service and that the really se- 
rious problem is the limit of the weight of freight 
engines. Up to this time on the majority of roads 
the allowable weight on bridges has been one of the 
first obstacles which the motive power departments 
have met when designing new engines. With the 
exception«possibly of a few roads having tunnels of 
small cross-section, the clearances have not pre- 
vented building as large engines as could well be 
used on account of the allowable weight. 


We judge that it will be some time before it will 
be necessary to use 12-car trains stopping every 20 
miles and making an average speed of a mile a 
minute, and if such conditions are ever presented 
the operating officers will probably find a solution 
for the problem, so that the same traffic can be 
better handled by smaller trains and smaller loco- 
motives. 

Mr. Strong’s proposed design, however, contains 
some unusual features. The limit to the capacity 
of a locomotive is found in the boiler and a more 
powerful locomotive means greater boiler capacity 
and more heating surface. We infer that it is the 
intention to get a direct heating surface of 1,040 sq. 
ft., about five times the usual practice, by the use 
of a combustion chamber, and that corrugated fur- 
naces would also be used. It is stated that this en- 
gine and tender could be turned on a 54-ft. turn- 
table. There are good reasons why turntables 
should be from 70 to 75 ft. in diameter, and there is 
little use of placing such a limit on the length. We 
imagine that the engine in general would have a 
family likeness to the Strong engines which have 
appeared heretofore. 

The idea of feed water heaters for locomotives is 
an old one, and while many different arrangements 
have been tried for heating the water before its 
introduction into the boiler, none of these has been 
used to any extent. This may be because a suitable 
heater has not been brought out, but in any event 
the addition of such a heater as Mr. Strong sug- 
gests would introduce complications which motive 
power men would adopt only as a last resort.. We 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Strong is a long way 
ahead of the times and that there is still room for 
improvement along the present lines of locomotive 
practice. 








June Accidents. 





Our record of train accidents in June given in this 
number, includes 52 collisions, 88 derailments and 6 
other accidents, a total of 146 accidents, in which 28 
persons were killed and 131 injured. The detailed 
list, printed on another page, contains accounts only 
of the more important of these accidents. All which 
caused no deaths or injuries to persons are omitted, 
except where the circumstances of the accident as 
reported make it of special interest. 


These accidents are classified as follows : 
Cross- 
But- ing and 





COLLISIONS. Rear. ting. other. Total. 

Trains breaking in two.............. 7 0 0 7 
Misplaced BWILCD .<..:.0:300s0ess600006 1 2 1 4 
Failure to give or observe signal... 3 1 1 5 
Mistake in giving or understanding 

OTGCTS .sc6cs05 Seo orca 2 0 2 
PRISORHODOGUS, 65s o60ic scccessessicsesies 5 2 7 14 
OGIO Sie ipisi'e.ccspccte'eecipasiveinevee 6 4 10 20 

NE sis crccntcsnccassonenscetoenres 22 19 52 

DERAILMENTS. 

Loose or spread rail.......... 1) Runaway train ....... ...... 1 
Defective bridge............. 1 | Bad switching... 1 
Jiefective switch...... ...... 1 | Landslide ea aes 
Soft roadbed ... ZI WOERDOUNG, 2.0.55 csccesvesesses 1 
Broken WHEE! 0... <o.s00ss00 5 | Malicious obstruction. 1 
PRP NG ios vic coivels sisisisiereis oe 8 | Accidental obstruction 1 
Fallen brakebeam............ 3| Unexplained..............066+ bz 
Failure of drawbar... ....... 4| =_ 
Misplaced switch............. i | 88 
BIR WOOGIOG oe occ ce ccvesccciecs 2 


OTHER ACCIDENTS. 





Boiler explosion .... bu Mee seems aon 
Various breakage of rolling stock....... 3 
OGNGMCOMMOSS scccilessacarers. <oesctasaecaie re 
—- 6 
Total number of Accidents: 5.566 csscscesisessetccscsessce 146 


A general classification shows : 
Colli- Derail- Other 
sions. ments. accid’s, Total. P. c. 


Defects of road.............. 0 5 0 5 4 
Defects of equipment....... 7 20 4 31 21 
Negligence in operating.... 25 5 1 31 2 
Unforeseen obstructions... 0 6 1 i 5 
WMORPIRINGD 6.6 5.6:.0000000005 20 52 0 72 49 

MENG ov cisiecen iomeeleseces 52 88 6 146 100 


The number of trains involved is as follows: 
Colli- Derail- Other 
sions. ments. accid’s, Total. 


PROGID 5 oi 2 winickposenes sa cnawos 11 16 4 31 
Freight and other.......<-:e0..e0« 84 73 2 159 
WOlGL cccccscsiccain ses) waecseweecied 95 89 6 190 


The casualties may be divided as follows: 
Colli- Derail- Other 


Killed: sions. ments, accid’s. Total. 
MURINE 5. osc ceeiscuhnasasesuieioniers d 16 1 21 
BINNS son sce ccuninsiomes sciannee 5 0 0 5 
MIRE ooo Sinias tre oisciciaicls: wists eisisintveshisieiai 1 1 0 3 

ORR anitclsccpepeuse sescies aslo 10 17 1 28 

Injured: 

MIIGU OCR oi cicdcscnccwuc noswaccetiase 3l 32 4 67 
IIE oo ois ors, 0:0:0s rg: cee meince ne 24 36 0 60 
MOL 60s 8 cise asicncuecec sieves 2 2 0 4 

EAL nis gic cn trnvsine oie eine nmans sis 57 70 4 131 


The casualties to passengers and employees. when di 
vided according to classes of causes, appear as follows: 


Pass. Pass Emp. Emp. 
Killed. Injured. Killed. Injured. 
Defects of road. ........000. 0 13 2 
Defects of equipment....... 0 12 4 1l 
Negligence in operating.... 5 24 4 33 
Unforeseen obstructions and 
maliciousness.............. 3 3 4 
WITBEPIOINGE 60 oc 5.0600 cseses 0 8 8 10 
Total..... puaecmmream ea 5 60 21 67 
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Seventeen accidents caused the death of one or more 
persons each, and 34 caused injury but not death, 
leaving 95 (65 per cent. of the whole) which caused no 
personal injury deemed worthy of record. 


The comparison with June of the previous five 
years shows: 


1898. 1897. 1896. 1895. 1894. 1893. 
COMMBIONS. 0.02500 ss400<0= 52 40 40 40 39 72 
Derailments.... ........- 88 52 49 55 67 96 
Other accidents.......... 6 3 5 4 4 5 
‘Total accidents...... .... 146 95 Hy 99 110 173 
Employees CS eee 21 32 14 22 22 25 
Others killed....... . vases 7 13 14 13 14 15 
Employees injured ...... 57 47 37 51 74 104 
Others injured........... 5 80 19 32 2¢ 96 


64 ) 
Passenger trainsinvolved 31 41 30 20 35 5 
Average per day: 





Accidents...........s606. 487 3.17 3.13 3.3 3.66 5.7 

PRIN esos ec ccseeer cst 0.93 1.50 i.0) 1.17 1.20 1.33 

Dniirediie sy stars ccccee acs 4.37 4.23 1.53 2.77 3.13 6.67 
Average per accident: 

G11 Cs ae eee es 0.19 0.47 0.32 0.35. 0.22 0.23 

Injured 0.90 1.33 0.60 0.83 0.85 1.15 


The most fatal train accident in June was that of 
Tupelo, Miss., on the 26th. The circumstances of 
this collision are quite similar to those of scores of 
rear collisions on single track roads which have oc- 
curred in the past forty years; in fact, it once more 
reminds us what a small percentage of the worst col- 
lisions are due to pure forgetfulness or blundering. 
There is almost always something besides the simple 
“personal equation.” The engineman was not very 
familiar with that division of the road, and had a 
roadmaster on the engine to assist in refreshing his 
memory of landmarks. We do not know, of course, 
but that the roadmaster saw that the speed was re- 
duced as promptly as a regular engineman of that 
division would have done it, but, nevertheless, the 
engineman can claim that he was not blameworthy 
for his insufficient knowledge of the line, and thus 
there is introduced an unfortunate element of weak- 
ness in the road’s position before the public and the 
courts, 

Another feature of the collision, which plainly tells 
its own lesson, was that the car which was most 
seriously wrecked was in the center of the foremost 
train. Whether to put the weakest cars at the front 
or the rear of a train may be a debatable question, 
and it is possible to let a debate of this kind go on 
forever unsettled, but there is no question what ef- 
fect a severe collision will have on a weak car placed 
between two groups of strong ones. 

Another passenger train accident which was not 
fatal to passengers, but which had the possibilities 
of a bad disaster, was the derailment at Glen Onoko, 
Pa., on the 19th. A passenger train was badly 
wrecked near Shawsville, Va., on the 19th. The re- 
markable freight wreck at Naugatuck Junction, 
Conn., on the 21st, weakening a bridge, was reported 
in the Railroad Gazette of July 8. It will. be ob- 
served that there were several other accidents in 
June from a similar cause. Indeed, the occurrence 
of derailments of this kind is now so common that 
they do damage to bridges quite frequently. Only a 
few months ago (April 5) a bridge 100 feet long was 
wrecked in this way near Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 

There were nine collisions and derailments on 
street railroads in June, in which 45 persons were 
injured. In one of these cases, a collision on the 
Mason City & Clear Lake electric railroad, June 25, 
four trains were mixed up. After an entertainment 
at a picnic ground three trains of four cars each 
were started for Mason City, within a short distance 
of one another; the foremost train met and collided 
with a car running in the opposite direction and the 
three following trains together ran against the first, 
badly damaging two of the cars and injuring twenty 
persons. 








The recent reduction in the price of anthracite coal 
at Chicago by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
has been much discussed in the daily papers, and ap- 
pears to be looked upon as conclusive evidence of 2 
serious demoralization in prices which has prevailed 
beneath the surface for many weeks; in the east as 
well as in the west. The Anthracite Coal Operators’ 
Association, an organization of minor operators, has 
been discussing the projects of building a new rail- 
road to the Atlantic seaboard for the purpose of com- 
pelling the existing roads te reduce their transporta- 
tion rates; the high price charged frem the mines 
to New York harbor being held to be the main cause 
of the depression in the business. Indeed, they have 
gone so far as to organize a company. But a railroad 
president who is well posted, and who is represented 
to be disinterested, tells a reporter of the Journal of 
Commerce that the difficulty lies deeper than that; 
he reminds the anthracite men that the whole trouble 
is in the low prices at which bituminous coal is sold. 
Soft coal perfectly adapted for steam purposes can 
be bought at New York at the price which anthracite 
costs at the mines. As long as this condition of 
things exists he believes that the railroads could not 
greatly improve the situation, even if they carried 
anthracite at cost. It is true that the low price of 
bituminous is largely due to suicidal rate-cutting of 
the railroads which carry it, but there is no help 
for the anthracite market until these roads can be 
made to advance their rates. Soft coal is sold in 
Philadelphia for $1.10 and in New York for $1.60, and 





the railroads carry it at about two mills per ton per 
mile, which, this railroad president asserts, is un- 
questionably below cost. The view that the trouble 
with the anthracite market is the low price of bitu- 
minous is confirmed by the fact that the decline in 
the amount of anthracite sold in recent years has 
been in grate, steamer and lump sizes. The in- 
creased use of steam for heating and of gas for 
cooking has also hurt the market for anthracite. 





The St. Pavl & Duluth has lately abolished the 
practice of refunding 10 cents to each passenger pay- 
ing fare on a train. It appears that the Great North- 
ern and the Northern Pacific also collect excess fares 
and pay no portion of the fare back to the passenger. 
By the way, why does not a rebate order require a 
two-cent revenue stamp? We have heard that the 
new tax law was what caused this action of the St. 
Paul & Duluth, though the other two roads have, we 
believe, retained the excess for many years past. 
On some Eastern roads, where the sum refunded on 
a fare is only five cents, the tax, if imposed, would 
absorb a pretty Jarge proportion of the value of the 
order. ; 








The Chicago-Denver lines have finally reached an 
agreement to withdraw the fast trains and it will be 
done next month. These trains have been a constant 
source of irritation and fruitless discussion, and it is 
safe to say that the net passenger revenue of the 
lines has been materially reduced since they were put 
on. 








e NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Railway Construction. By William Hemingway 
Mills, M. Inst. C. E., Past President of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers of Ireland and Engineer 
in Chief of the Great Northern Railway of Ireland. 
New York, London and Bombay: Longmans, Green 
& Co.; 1898. Large octavo, 366 pages; numerous 
illustrations and index. Price $65. 

Mr. Mills announces in his preface that his object 
has been to describe briefly some of the recognized 
leading features of railroad construction with 
sketches of work selected from actual practice. No 
allusion is made to the requisite strength of the 
various structures described or to the necessary di- 
mensions of the materials. Neither is any mention 
made of the probable cost of the different works of 
construction. The aim appears to have been to give 
the reader a general view of the subject, leaving 
him to go elsewhere for such information as will 
qualify him to actually do the work. 

The first chapter treats of location, touching upon 
the mechanical and commercial questions involved, 
and gives im detail the government regulations in 
England and the requirements of the British Board 
of Trade. The second chapter deals with all that part 
of construction which prepares the road to receive 
the ties and rails, and this naturally includes bridges, 
tunnels and culverts. The third chapter is on per- 
manent way; the fourth on stations and other build- 
ings; the fifth on yards, turn-tables, etc.; the sixth 
collects data as to weights, wheel base, etc., of 
some types of modern locomotives; the seventh deals 
with signals and block working, and the eighth is a 
general chapter on development in the direction of 
greater speed and weight, of electricity as a motive 
power, etc. 

As a collection of examples of practice the volume 
will doubtless be suggestive and useful to the young 
engineer practicing in the British Islands. To the 
American reader it can have but little value as a 
guide in practice. It will have, however, a consider- 
able interest to those American readers who like to 
know accurately and in detail how people out- 
side their own borders build and maintain railroads. 

The whole book has a flavor of antiquity and solidi- 
ty. The methods described by the author would make 
a good, durable railroad beyond any doubt, but ob- 
viously he is not always abreast of modern prac- 
tice. His remarks, for instance, on brakes might 
have been written 25 years ago. He says: “Every 
goods waggon should be fitted with a brake, and it 
would be of immense value if that brake could in 
all cases be applied and. controlled when the train is 
in motion.” He then describes with particularity 
the ordinary American hand brake as used on a box 
car. He dwells through a couple of paragraphs on 
the advantages of being able to ‘“sprag’”’ your wheels, 
by which he means putting in a piece of wood be- 
tween the spokes. ‘The sprag is a piece of wood 
circular in section about 2 ft. 6 in. long, 5 or 6 in. 
thick in the middle, tapering off to about 2 in. thick 
at the ends.” This is inserted between the spokes 
and caught against the underframe, holding the 
wheel fast, to skid on the rails. We are gravely in- 
formed that solid or close wheels cannot be spragged, 
“and for this reason alone it would be very desirable 
that in every passenger and goods train there should 
be some spoke, or open, wheels, which could be 
spragged as a last resource.” 

We recall that it was on the Great North- 
ern Railway of Ireland that the most disas- 
trous railroad accident occurred which has taken 
place in the United Kingdom for many years, perhaps 
ever. This was in June, 1889, when seven cars of a 


heavy excursion train ran back down grade and into 
the head of a following train and 83 passengers were 


killed (eight more than at the Tay bridge) and 260 
were injured. There was only one hand brake on 
the seven cars, and the power brake (non-automatic) 
was inoperative because the engine had been cut 
off to take the forward part of the train over a 
hill. Probably this sad occurrence has fixed in the 
mind of the author of this book the notion of the im- 
portance of being able to sprag your wheels, but how 
queer it all sounds to the American railroad man 
knowing the power and efficiency of an automatic, 
compressed-air brake. 

It is not fair, however, to judge the book by such 
quotations as we have made of the author’s opinions 
concerning brakes. The book is not by any means 
rank nonsense. It is really a very good, circum- 
stantial, detailed account of standard English prac- 
tice in ordinary foundations, bridge work, under- 
track structures, track, sidings, signals and many 
other things. 


Prismoidal Formulae and Earthwork. By Thomas U. 
Taylor, C. E., University of Virginia; M. C. E., 
Cornell University; Assoc. M. Am. Soc, C. E.; Mem- 
ber American Mathematical Society; Professor of 
Applied Mathematics, University of Texas. Oc- 
tavo, cloth, X+102 pages, numerous cuts. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons. 1898. Price $1.50. 

The object of the author, as stated in his preface, is 
twofold: ‘‘To present a ready method of estimating 
the usual quantities in earthwork computations by 
graphical methods and to confine these diagrams to 
as few as possible’ and ‘to discover the original 
author of the usual formulae associated with the 
prismoid.” A chapter on two-term formulas, and 
some formulas and diagrams for cost of earthwork 
are given. The two-term discussion is from a thesis 
presented by the authcr to Cornell, and the cost dia- 
grams are based on the figures given in Trautine, 

From the stated object of the book it will be in- 
ferred that it has been prepared for both the mathe- 
matician and the practicing engineer. The mathema- 
tician has been best served, as outside of the diagram 
for earthwork, which is practically a diagram of the 
equations used by Prof. J. B. Johnson in making his 
earthwork tables, there is little new matter of value 
to the engineer, and the book is hardly full enough 
for a text-book, though it will serve well as a basis 
for class room lectures. The method given for com- 
puting overhaul, although perhaps in use somewhere, 
is not the usual method. 

The historical matter and the demonstrations of 
the limitations of the various formulas are interest- 
ing, and the author’s style is terse and clear. The 
book will be of interest to mathematicians and par- 
ticularly to teachers of field geometry. 





Directory to the Iron & Steel Works of the United 
States. Embracing a full list of blast furnaces, 
rolling mills, steel works, rail mills, structural 
mills, ete.; also bridge building and ship building 
works, car axle, car wheel and car building works, 
locomotive works, etc., to which is added a com- 
plete list of the iron and steel works of Canada and 
Mexico. Compiled and published by the American 
Iron & Steel Association; James M. Swank, Gen- 
eral Manager. Fourteenth edition , corrected to 
April 1, 1898. Philadelphia: The American Iron & 


Steel Association, 261 South Fourth street. Octavo, 
380 pages. Price $7. 
We printed July 8, page 494, a pretty full abstract 


of the preface to this, the fourteenth edition of Mr. 
Swank’s invaluable directory. It only remains now 
to announce its actual publication. This edition re- 
tains the old features of the preceding editions and 
has a number of new ones. In the 1896 edition the 
first complete list of malleable iron works was given. 
To this there are now added complete lists of rail 
mills, structural miils, steel casting works, bolt, nut 
and rivet works, chain works, seamless tube works 
and riveted pipe works. 

The reader who has occasion to consult a directory 
of this sort has long ago learned that that of the 
Iron & Steel Association is unique and indispensable. 
Lists of works of the different classes are given by 
states and also are made convenient and available 
by ample indexes. 





Railroad Rates: Miscellaneous Bulletin No, 15. United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
B,C, 


The Division of Statistics of the Department of Agri- 
culture, has issued this pamphlet of 81 pages for the 
purpose of gving to the farmers of the country a 
history, for the past 30 or 40 years, of the rates of 
transportation by rail and water on principal agri- 
cultural products and also on merchandise used by 
farmers. There is also a number of tables of pas- 
senger rates. The pamphlet contains in all 72 tables. 
These give average rates per ton per mile on many 
roads, and in some cases going back as far as the 
year 1846; various rates on coal, average rates on 
miscellaneous commodities New York to western 
cities, rates on grain Chicago to Kansas City, rates 
by the Erie Canal on iron ore and lumber on the 
Lakes, provisiom and hay rates by steamers on the 
Mississippi River, and transcontinental rates, 

For the historian, this pamphlet contains a large 
amount of matter, though much of it is already avail- 
able in reports of railroad companies and of the New 
York and Chicago commercial bodies where trade 
statistics are made up; but whether it will ever be 
read by more than half a dozen farmers is a question 
on which we are a good deal im doubt. 
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TRADE CATALOGUE . 





Locomotives.—The Dickson Manufacturing Co., of 
Scranton, Pa., sends an illustrated catalogue of loco- 
motives built at the Dickson Locomotive Works. In 
the introduction we are informed that the company 
has established such a system of standard gages and 
templets as will enable it to make like parts of a 
kcomotive of a class exactly duplicate and inter- 
changeable and to furnish at any time duplicate 
parts. It is said that especial care is given to the 
construction of boilers. A large modern boiler shop 
has just been erected and equipped. A hydraulic 
riveting machine of 150 tons capacity, bending rolls 
and a large plate edge planer are some of the new 
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which has been designed for ‘flat workings’’ in coal 
mines, has a head clearance of but 36 in. above the 
top of the rail. Air pressure at 700 lbs. per square 
inch is stored in six Mannesmann tubes. This main 
storage system is made up of two series, each with 
suitable shutoff valves and filling connections. With 
this arrangement, should any connection fail in one 
series, it could be cut out and the other used. The 
arrangement of storage tubes between the frames 
leaves nec room for the use of links and eccentrics, 
and the Walschaert valve gear is used. 


Graphite as a Lubricant.—The Joseph Dixon Cruci- 
ble Co., Jersey City, N. J., sends us its 1898 pamphlet 
on “Graphite as a Lubricant.’ Our good will and 
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Fig. 1.—The Lidgerwood Safety Derrick Engine. 








Fig. 2 —Satety Lever Lock on toot Brake of Boom Fall Drum. 


tools. The new furnaces are so large that the larg- 
est sheets can be heated at one time. 

The catalogue gives formulas and data for calculat- 
ing hauling capacity of locomotives. The jllustra- 
tions and tabulated descriptions give particulars of 
a considerable variety of engines, and especially of 
tank locomotives, although a number of large road 
engines for some of the most important railroads 
are shown. 

The company builds compound engines under the 
patents of Mr. F. W. Dean, whose designs are well 
known to the readers of the Railroad Gazette. The 
general arrangement of this system and a detail of 
the automatic starting valve are shown, with descrip- 
tions of the special apparatus. Two examples of 
eoampressed air locomotives for mine work, cotton 
wharf work and the like are shown. One of these, 


gratitude are immediately won by the first sentence 
in the letter accompanying the pamphlet, namely: 
“We want to call your attention to the fact that its 
contents are made up chiefly of the contents of the 
1897 edition. We have given it a new cover and some 
four pages of new matter.’’ Surely anybody who has 
the consideration to save the time and labor of the 
poor editor by such a statement deserves a “good 
notice.” The catalogue contains the results of tests 
made on lubricants some years ago by Prof. R. H. 
Thurston, the first of which shows that under the 
same number of pounds pressure and traveling at 
the same rate of speed, graphite did nearly three 
times more work than the best quality of winter 
sperm oil. The second test indicated that the grease 
tested without the graphite gave no better results 
than the sperm oil, but when 15 per cent. by weight 
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Fig. 3.—Friction Lever Latch on Hoisting Drum. 





of Dixon’s perfected graphite was added the bear- 
ings were run nearly six times longer. at the same 
rate of speed. Experiments by Prof. Albert Kings- 
bury also indicate the superiority of combined oil and 
graphite over lard or mineral oils. A few pages 
are devoted to remarks on the use of graphite for 
cylinders and bearing surfaces of locomotives, 








The Lidgerwood Safety Derrick Engine. 





Experience has shown in handling a derrick with 
movable boom, using a double drum hoisting engine, 
that none but the most expert enginemen can be de- 
pended upon for rapid work and safe handling, the 
changes of motion necessary where the maximum 
capacity is desired being 
so rapid that accidents 
more or less serious fre- 
quently occur. With the 
Lidgerwood safety der- 
rick engine a compara- 
tively small amount of 
skilled labor is required, 
and the operator can in- 
crease the rapidity of 
handling the engine with 
absolute safety to the men 
below the derrick, and at 
the same time maintain an 
erectand natural position. 

This engine is substan- 
tially the Lidgerwood 
standard friction drum 
engine, with the addition 
of a safety lever lock at- 
tached to foot brake of 
the boom fall drum, and 
a friction lever latch on 
the hoisting drum. 

The friction lever latch 
on hoisting drum enables 
the man who runs the en- 
gines to hold the drum in 
any desired position, as 
when taking up a load 
with the hoisting fall and 
desiring to lower’ the 
boom at the same time. 

The friction is thrown 
in on the hoisting drum, 
and it is impossible 
through any slip or inat- 
tention for the load to 
drop, while the operator 
may give his whole atten- 
tion to the lowering of 
the boom. With’ the 
safety lever lock on foot 
brake of boom fall drum, 
as shown in Fig. 2, one 
motion of the foot sets 
the brake, which cannot 
be released without 
throwing the friction in 
position, and when this is 
done it automatically re- 
leases the foot brake and 
holds the catch away 
from the brake till the 
boom is put in the de- 
sired position, when the 
brake is again set with 
the foot. 

By the old method it 
was necessary for the 
man controlling the en- 
gine to give his attention 
to the two friction drum 
levers, two foot brake 
levers, two ratchets and 
pawls, and the steam 
lever, placing himself in 
an awkward position, in 
which it was almost im- 
possible to watch the load 
and the signalman at the 
same time. 

In the new way of work- 
ing a double drum derrick 
engine, where the safety 
appliances have been at- 
tached, he can stand erect in a natural and easy 
position, and is thus enabled to see every signal, 





-whether given from the pit or from the point where 


load is dumped, both hands and feet being available 
for handling the boom while the load is being hoist- 
ed. In Fig. 3, the friction léver latch holds the lever 
where it is set, and relieves the right hand of the 
operator. This engine may be seen at the warerooms: 
of the sole manufacturers, the Lidgerwood Manu- 
facturing Company, 96 Liberty street, New York 


City. 








Electric Block Signals on the Boston & Albany- 


(Continued from page 531.) 
should be chosen and that particular circuit be se- 
lected which is best adapted to the existing condi- 
tions, its application at each important place should 
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tLe worked out in detail under every actual or possi- 
ble combination of circumstances which might occur, 
before any construction work is done, in order that 
no important condition may be overlooked, to the 
end that no abnormal condition of traffic at an un- 
expected moment shall affect the signals in a way not 
provided for. If this is properly done, we may in- 
stall such a system in confidence that never under 
some unforeseen contingency will the signals fail or 
give false indication and lure a train into danger 
by the assurance of a safe track when a switch is 
open or the block occupied. 

On the Boston & Albany each signal is placed 
about 200 ft. in advance of the track instrument 
that sets it at danger. This is to allow the engine 
man to see the signal operate when his train enters 
the block. This not only makes him carefully ob- 
servant of the position of the signals both before and 
at the moment when the train enters a block, but 
gives him greater interest and confidence in the sig- 
nals, and much facilitates the prompt finding and 
repair of slight derangements when they occur, 
since the engine man is required to make as prompt 
report as possible of any failure or abnormal work- 
ing. Where this is done, the system may be kept in 
a very high state of efficiency. This plan is disap- 
proved by quite a large number of railroad man- 
agers, but the writer believes that it has decided 
merit. It has now had the test of many years’ prac- 
tical service, without demonstrating any serious ob- 
jection which is founded on experience, and his own 
observation confirms his tentative opinion of several 
years ago, that there is a great advantage in having 
the working of the signal for each train carefully 
observed. A failure is then promptly detected and 
remedied, while under the other arrangement it 
might go an indefinite time undiscovered, as it is not 
then made the business of any person on the train 
to see the working of the signals, and there may be 
many cases of derangement which are unknown. 
Also by this arrangement, if a failure does occur, the 
trainmen know it first of all, and can take proper 
steps to protect themselves. 

As far as possible batteries are placed in station 
buildings or outhouses, but for a signal a long dis- 
tance from a station this is not convenient, and 
shelter must be provided where needed, They are 
usually put in a well or cellar a few feet under 
ground, with a small house over it which contains 
the double circuit instruments and furnishes a place 
to store material and allow the men to do battery 
work in winter or severe storms without being ex- 
posed to inclement weather, or getting the batteries 
too much chilled. 

Connection between the line wires on the poles and 
the track and switch instruments is usually made 
with rubber-covered wires in an iron pipe, this hav- 
ing proved satisfactory, as it allows a defective wire 
to be drawn out and another substituted in a short 
time, without digging or removing any part of the 
apparatus. A connection box on the pole just below 
the ecross-arm covers the end of the pipe and keeps 
out the water. 








Natural Gas for Shrinking on Tires 





Among the many interesting uses to which natural 
fuel gas is put is that of heating locomotive tires for 
shrinking on. 

The illustration shows a form of circular burner for 


‘ this purpose which is in 
ry use at the shops of the 
AA Pittsburgh Locomotive 
and Car Works, Alle- 

ghe iy, Pa. 


The burner is made of 
11/-in. gas pipe, put in the 
form of a ring, about 6 in. 
larger than the diameter 
of the tire. It has two 
rows of }-in, holes which 
are staggered 1 in. apart. 
An air blast is used at five 
ounces pressure to the 
square inch, the natural 
gas being under pressure 
of about three ounces. 

From 15 to 20 minutes are required to heat a tire, but 
the time varies slightly according to the size. 








TECHNICAL. 





Manufacturing and Business. 
The Standard Railway Equipment Co. of East St. 
Louis, Ill., has filed a certificate of incorporation, The 
incorporators are: P. H. Murphy, C. E. Rodenberg and 
W. A. Rodenberg. The capital is $50,000. 

Albert Cardozo has been appointed Receiver for the 
firm of Thornton N. Motley & Co., 43 John street, 
New York, in a suit brought by Thornton N. Motley 
against his partner, Francis Farmer Fox, for a disso- 
lution of the partnership on account of dissensions 
between the partners. 

Chicago grain doors were specified on 500 cars re- 
cently ordered by the Northern Pacific from the 
Michigan-Peninsular Car Co., and on 500 ordered by 
the same road from the Illinois Car & Equipment 








Co., 1,000 in all. Also, on 1,000 cars for the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, to be built at West Milwaukee. 


The Northern Pacific has placed am order with the 
Bucyrus Co., of South Milwaukee, Wis., for two 60- 
ton steam shovels to be used in heavy ballasting 
work. 

The Dressel Railway Lamp Works, New York, has 
given the Engineering Laboratory of Purdue Uni- 
versity a complete outfit of locomotive lamps, con- 
sisting of one pair of Herculean engine classification 
lamps, one steam gage lamp and one water gage 
lamp. 

John F. O’Rourke, 44 Broadway, New York, has re- 
ceived a contract for eight pneumatic cassions for the 
foundation of the residence to be built at 11 and 13 
East Sixty-second street, New York, by Mrs. Mar- 
garet L. V. Shepard. Work will be commenced im- 
mediately. 

The Hooker Steam Pump Co. of St. Louis, Mo., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $30,000, all paid, 
by J. E. Gorman, W. D. Hooker, W. C. Farrer and 
R. L. McLaren. 


Iron and Steel, 


The Spanish-American Iron Co, has notified its 
stockholders that its mines at Baiquiri, 20 miles from 
Santiago, will be in operation in two months. 


The American Tube and Iron Co. has recently 
made a shipment of 15 car loads of 10-in. pipe to 
the South African Republic. 

The British steamer Venus has sailed for Vladi- 
vostock loaded with 11,230 tons of rails, 6,799 bundles 
of plates and 4,606 boxes of bolts and spikes, making 
the sixth cargo sent to that port with parts of the 
order given to the Maryland Steel Co. 


The Hanson & Hurford Steel Casting Co. of Chi- 
cago has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000 by J. A. Hanson, W. D. Hurford and B. E. 
Tilden. 


The Baltimore & Ohio has purchased 40 miles of 
85-lb. rails 60 ft. long. 


D. O. Mills is quoted as saying that as he under- 
stands it there has been but one preliminary con- 
ference looking to the consolidation of the Illinois 
Steel Co., Minnesota Iron & Steel Co., Pennsylvania 
Steel Co. and Cambria Iron Co., and that he is in- 
clined to be opposed to the combination in the pro- 
posed form of consolidation, but that if proper terms 
can be arranged he thinks it will be a benefit to all 
concerned. 

The Sheridan Iron Works Co., Sheridan, Pa., is re- 
pairing Sheridan No. 1 furnace and will put it in 
blast this fall if the market justifies them in doing 
so. 

The Illinois Steel Co. having secured a force of men 
to take the place of the strikers, has started the 
Milwaukee blast furnaces. 


According to the report of the Board of Directors 
of the Bethlehem Iron Co., South Bethlehem, Pa., the 
net earnings for the year were $1,083,000. The total 
receipts were $4,832,050, while the total expenses, de- 
preciation, etc., amounted to $3,748,705. Two divi- 
dends of $200,000 each were paid and the balance of 
$682,000 was placed to the credit of the profit and 
loss account, which now amounts to $5,369,100. The 
report also shows an excess of current assets over 
current liabilities of $3,139,722. The capital stock is 
$5,000,000 and the funded debt is $1,351,000 of 5 per 
cent. bonds, due Feb. 1, 1907. The unfinished orders 
on the company’s books are $6,500,000, which does 
not include $1,000,000 for armor and forgings for Rus- 
sian war vessels. 


New Stations and Shops. 


Some time ago we stated that the Board of Trade 
of Mansfield, O., had asked the Pennsylvania and the 
Baltimore & Ohio to consider substituting a Union 
station for the present separate stations at that point. 
We are advised by the Pennsylvania Company that 
nothing further has been done. 


We are advised that nothing further has been done 
in the matter of moving the Memphis and Charleston 
shops to Sheffield, Ala. We stated some time ago 
that this was under consideration. 

Nothing definite has been agreed upon between the 
Illinois Central and the Wabash regarding the build- 
ing of a Union depot at Decatur, III. 


Interlocking. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has nearly completed a 
new interlocking plant at Rockville, five miles west 
of Harrisburg, at the junction of the Northern Cen- 
tral. There will be 102 working levers. 

The Union Switch & Signal Co. is to put in an in- 
terlocking plant at Galveston, Tex., with a machine 
of 36 levers, for the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, the 
Galveston, Houston & Henderson, the Galveston, La 
Porte & Houston and the Wharf Co. These signals 
will protect the crossings at 35th, 36th and 37th streets 
and avenues B, C and D. 

An interlocking plant with a machine of 16 levers 
has been put in at the crossing of the Central of 
New Jersey and the Lehigh Valley roads at Sugar 
Notch, Pa. : 





The Simplon Tunnel. 
The Swiss journals give information of the contract 
which has been closed between the Jura-Simplon 
Company and the contracting firm of Brand, Brand- 
rau & Co. The work will consist of the construction 
of a single track tunnel about 19,730 meters long and 
eventually of a parallel tunnel 17 meters distant from 
the first with transverse galleries connecting them. 
The first tunnel and the preliminary gallery of the 
second will be finished and put in public use 5% 
years after the beginning of the work. A premium 
of 5,000 francs a day will be paid in case this limit is 
anticipated and a fine of 5,000 francs a day will be 
imposed for delay beyond this limit. The estimate 
of cost is for the installations at the north and south 
ends, the railroads of communication, the shops, hy- 
draulic machinery, ventilators, compressors, dyna- 
mos, rolling stock and electric lighting plant, 7,000,000 
francs; for the first tunnel with ballast already to 
receive the rails and the auxiliary gallery of the 
second tunnel and transverse galleries 47,500,000 
francs; total, 54,500,000 frances. The tunnel company 
assumes on its side a burden of 4,320,000 francs for 
land damages, rails, straightening the bed of the 
Rhone general expenses, ete. Thus the total cost of 
a single track tunnel with the auxiliary gallery for 
the second tunnel will be 58,820,000 francs. The 
price of the second tunnel will be 15,000,000 frances, to 
which the company will add 1,220,000 frances for track, 
ete. An illustrated technical description of this work 
appeared in the Railroad Gazette of Dec. 28, 1894 
The contract now made annuls the one made Sept. 
20, 1893. 
Master Car Builders’ Association, 

The Secretary of the M. C. B. Association has is- 
sued several circulars, from which extracts follow: 

The Rules of Interchange, as revised at Saratoga, 
N. ¥., in June, which go into effect on Sept. 1, 
1898, will be ready for distribution about July 25, and 
will be furnished at the same rates as’ heretofore. 

The Air Brake and Signal Instructions, as revised 
at Saratoga, N. Y., in June, 1898, will be ready for 
distribution about Sept. 1, and will be furnished at 
the same rates as heretofore. 

At the Convention of 1898, the matter of marking 
the light weight upon cars and having them correct- 
ed from time to time as necessity requires, was dis- 
cussed, and in view of the increasing practice of 
loading locomotives on a tonnage basis, the matter 
was referred to the Executive Committee for consid- 
eration. The Executive Committee has instructed the 
Secretary to call the attention of all car owners to 
the importance of stenciling the light weight upon 
their cars, and of correcting it when the occasion 
requires, in order to facilitate the business of eco- 
nomical operation. All car owners are, therefore, here- 
by requested to give this matter prompt attention, 
and to arrange for the correct light weight to be 
properly stenciled upon their cars. 

At the Convention of 1898, the Secretary was in- 
structed to urge upon all car owners the importance 
of publishing a complete classification of all ears 
which they own or control, such publication being re- 
garded as of great advantage to all concerned and 
practically essential to the satisfactory transaction of 
business with the operating lines. In furtherance of 
this object, the Executive Committee instructed the 
Secretary to suggest the Railway Equipment Regis- 
ter, published by the Railway Equipment & Publica- 
tion Co., 24 Park Place, New York City, as a suitable 
medium through which to disseminate this informa- 
tion in complete form, 

A New Steamer for the Chesapeake. 
The steamer Tennessee, being built for the Balti- 
more Steam Packet Company by the Harlan & Hol- 
lingsworth Co., of Wilmington, Del., has been suc- 
cessfully launched and will be completed about Sept, 
1. This vessel will have accommodations for nearly 
300 passengers, including 75 state-rooms. The Ten- 
nessee will be capable of carrying 300 tons of freight 
and will have facilities for loading and discharging 
cargo quickly. 

The Torpedo Boat Destroyer Farragut. 
The torpedo boat destroyer Farragut was launched 
July 17 from the yard of the Union Iron Works, San 
Francisco. The boat is of 273 tons displacement and is 
210 ft. long and 20 ft. beam. The maximum draft is 
6.3 ft. The contract price was $227,500. We under- 
stand this is the first torpedo boat destroyer built 
on the western coast. 
Experiments on Durability of Telegraph Poles. 
On the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore 42 
telegraph poles have been set for a test of the life 
of different woods. The poles are divided as fol- 
lows: Six chestnut poles, creosoted; six pine poles, 
creosoted; six chestnut poles, woodiline, six set in 
broken rock, six in clay, six in the ordinary man- 
ner ,and six to have a hole bored near the ground 
so they can be saturated with oil. 

The Pig Iron Production in June, 

The figures given in production of pig iron for the 
month of June, as published in the Iron Age, show 
a further falling off in production of pig iron. On 
July 1 there were 185 furnaces in blast with a week- 
ly capacity of 216,311 gross tons as against 190 fur- 
naces in blast June 1, with a weekly capacity of 
225,398 gross tons, and against 145 furnaces in blast 
July 1, 1897, with a weekly capacity of 164,064 gross 
tons. Stocks sold and unsold on July 1 amounted 
to 805,311 tons against 823,382 on June 1. 
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Notes. 
At Ottumwa, Ia., the cashier of the Adams Express 


Co. has been held on a criminal charge to answer to 
the Grand Jury for not complying with the law rela- 
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tive to the use of a stamp for each shipment sent by 
express. 

Near Dafter, Mich., on the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie, July 12, two tramps being put off a 
passenger train shot. three of the trainmen. A few 
days before the brakemen of a freight train on the 
Pennsylvania road had a somewhat similar experi- 
ence near Elizabeth, N. J., though no one was seri- 
ously injured. A Rock Island passenger conductor 
and his crew had a hard fight with tramps at Corbin, 
Kan., July 9. 

The car shops of the Central of New Jersey at 
Klizabethport, N. J., were destroyed by fire on July 
16, together with three locomotives, seven passenger 
cars and a large collection of patterns. Adjoining 
dwelling houses were also badly damaged and the 
total loss is said to have been $300,000. The passenger 
station of the Illinois Central at Champaign, IIl., was 
burned down July 12, 

The United States Circuit Court at Denver, Col., 
‘has decided that the Colorado Midland must bear the 
losses due to the collision on the Rio Grande Junction 
Sept. 10, 1897. . In this collision 13 passengers and five 
other persons were killed; a westbound passenger 
train of the Denver & Rio Grande met an eastbound 
cattle train of the Colorado Midland, the conductor 
and engineman of the latter violating the rules re- 
garding the right to the road. 

On the night of July 16 the express car of a train 
of the St. Louis & San Francisco was robbed at An- 
dover, Kan., and a man on the station platform who 
tried to intercept the fleeing robbers was shot dead. 
About 1 o’clock on the morning of July 14 a passen- 
ger train of the Southern Pacific was stopped by rob- 
bers in the desert east of Humboldt, Nev. The express 
car was wrecked by the use of dynamite and the con- 
tents of the safe were carried off. 

The Canadian Special Commission, 

President McKinley has appointed John W, Foster, 
John A. Kasson, Representative Dingley and Sena- 
tors Spooner and Gray, Commissioners, on the part of 
the United States, to meet Commissioners appointed 
by the British Government to consider questions on 
which Canada and the United States disagree. 

The Egyptian-Soudan Railroads. 

The French journal, La Journal des Transports, re- 
grets to be obliged to announce that the Egyptian- 
Soudan Railroads are to be-sold to a private English 
company. This is looked upon as a practical seizure 
of these railroads by England and with them all the 
commerce of the Soudan, The French hope that this 
transfer will be defeated. 

Conduit Electric Lines on Sixth and Eighth Ave- 
nues, New York. 

On Wednesday of this week the Metropolitan St. 
Ry. Co. began to rebuild its horse car lines on Sixth 
and Eighth avenues, the former running from South 
Ferry to 59th street and the latter from Broadway 
and Canal street to 59th street. The work was begun 
at the upper end of the lines and the horse cars 
on these routes have been taken off to be again 
placed in service as the work is completed. The ma- 
terial for building the line has been on hand for a 
long while, so that no important contracts have been 
let for this work, which is entirely under the direc- 
tion of the Metropolitan Co, The Sixth avenue route 
was given in our issue of March 5, 1897, together 
with the routes of the lines which have been or will 
be changed to the conduit electric system. ‘The com- 
pany recently placed an order with the Brill Co. for 
100 closed cars, to be used principally on the lines 
now under construction, 


Decision in Safety Valve Case. 

A decree for injunction and account has been given 
in the Circuit Court, district of Massachusetts, in the 
case of the Ashton Valve Co. vs. Crosby Steam Gage 
& Valve Co. The opinion of the court rendered July 
7 is in part as follows: “The gist of the complain- 
ant’s invention as stated in the third claim of the 
patent and in the argument of counsel, is a steam 
regulating device in a pop safety valve, which de- 
vice extends above the muffler and can be operated 
without the removal of the latter. That similar de- 
vices not extending above the muffler, were previ- 
ously in use in pop safety valves, is admitted. See 
patents 485,699, 488,020. That a steam regulating de- 
vice which can be operated without the removal of 
the muffler is a useful piece of mechanism, is clear, 
but it is hard to see how an extension through the 
muffler of the device shown in either of the two last 
mentioned patents involves more than the skill of 
the ordinary mechanic. There is uncontradicted 
testimony to the effect that half the muffled safety 
valves now sold owe their sale to the patented top 
regulation of the pop. Under these circumstances, 
though with considerable doubt, the patent in suit is 
held to be valid.” 

The Manufacturers’ Building at Providence. 

One of the best equipped power buildings in the 
United States is the Manufacturers’ Building, Provi- 
dence, R. I, This building has accommodations for 
upward of 60 manufacturing concerns, The Manu- 
facturers’ Building Company has just purchased a 
250 KW., 500 volt Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.’s 
engine type generator, 100 r. p. m., to be driven 
by an Armington & Sims Corliss engine. This gen- 
erator will supply power for the operation of motors 
in the various departments of the building. The 
engineering features of this establishment are under 
the direction of Lewis & Claflin, consulting engineers. 
Electricity in Copper Refining. 

The development of electrolytic processes for the 
production of refinedcopper has proceeded rapidly dur- 
ing the past three years, and a large proportion of 
all the refined copper is thus produced. The Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company has in- 
stalled much apparatus for this serviee. One of the 
principal installations is at the refinery of the Ana- 
conda Copper Company, Anaconda, Mont., where 10 
generators of 270 to 300 KW. capacity have been 
installed. Another large installation is that of the 
Roston & Montana Consolidated Copper & Silver 
Mining Company, Great Falls, Mont., where two 810 
KW. Westinghouse engine type generators are in 
service. The latest comer is the Raritan Copper 


Works of Perth Amboy, N. J., which is about to 
erect the largest copper refinery in the East, and has 
contracted with the Westinghouse Company for three 
600 KW., 150 volt, engine type generators, 150 r. p. 
m., with a 9-section switchboard for electrolytic ser- 
vice and the operation of two 75 KW., 220 volt, engine 
type generators, which will be used for lighting and 
power service. 

Congressional Committees. 


The committee to investigate railroad mail trans- 
portation during the summer consists of Senators 
Allison, Chandler and Faulkner and Representatives 
Moody (Mass.), Catchings (Miss.), and Fleming (Ga.) 
Senator Wolcott and Representative Loud, chairmen 
of the committees of the Senate and House, are 
ex officio members of this committee. The In- 
dustrial Commission, to investigate labor ques- 
tions, consists of Senators Kyle, Penrose, Mantle, 
Daniel and Mallory and Representatives Gardner (N. 
J.), Lorimer (Ill.), Lovering (Mass.), Livingston (Ga.), 
and Bell (Col.) Nine other members are to be ap- 
pointed by the President. 


A “Technical” Editor Makes a Discovery. 


Last week one of our esteemed “railway and engi- 
neering” contemporaries gave a conspicuous place in 
its instructive and enterprising columns to the fol- 
lowing: 

“The passenger rolling stock of the Boston & Al- 
bany R. R. has for some time been equipped with a 
compressed air whistle apparatus, which consists of 
a line of small rubber tubing connecting with the air 
brakes and leading to a whistle in front of the engi- 
neer in the cab. Should the train break apart, the 
whistle will immediately notify the engineer, just as 
the parting of the air brake tubes automatically sets 
the brakes. An order has been recently issued pro- 
viding that all passenger rolling stock belonging to 
the Boston & Maine Railroad be thus equipped be- 
fore July 1, and this has been done.” 

An innocent country editor reprints these words of 
wisdom and adds: 

“The B. & A. and the B. & M. are to be congratu- 
lated on their enterprise as well as on the high 
standard of their engineman.” 








LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 


It is stated that the Pittsburg Locomotive Works 
are building one locomotive for the Chesapeake Bay 
Construction Co, 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works have received 
another contract for a composite car from a western 
railroad—this time in Southern Ohio. 


It is reported that the Chicago & East Illinois has 
placed a contract with the Pittsburg Locomotive 
Works for seven consolidation locomotives. 


It is rumored that the Duluth & Iron Range is 
considering buying locomotives. We have not been 
able to get this confirmed up to the time of going to 
press. 


In our July 8 issue we noted that the Wheeling 
Bridge & Terminal Co. had ordered one locomotive 
from Pittsburgh Locomotive Works. This order was 
for six switching engines. 

The Northern Pacific has placed orders with the 
Schenectady Locomotive Works for 14 locomotives, 
insteady of seven, as noted last week. Of these en- 
zines, seven will be 10-wheel engines and seven heavy 
consolidations. 


It is probabie that the order for the 10 locomotives 
for the Union Pacific noted in our issue of last week 
will be placed in New York as follows: Two com- 
pounds with the Schenectady Locomotive Works, and 
eight simple engines with the Brooks Locomotive 
Works. 


In our issue of July 8 we noted that the Monterey 
& Mexican Gulf was in. the market for six freight en- 
gines. These will be 10-wheel simple engines, weigh- 
ing 110,000 lbs. with 81,400 Ibs. on drivers. The cylin- 
ders will be 19 x 24 in., drivers 56 in. in diam.; boilers, 
wagon top; working steam pressure, 160 lbs.; fireboxes 
73 in. long, 34 in. wide; capacity of tanks will be 
4,000 gals. of water and four cords of wood; cabs will 
be of iron, The locomotives will be equipped with 
Westinghouse air brakes, steel axles, cast iron brake 
shoes, Monitor injectors, metallic rod and valve 
packings, cast steel springs, Star Brass Mfg. Co.’s 
gages, cast steel tires on all the wheels, with cast 
steel centers. 








CAR BUILDING. 





The McCaw Mfg. Co. is having five cars built by 
Murray, Rougal & Co. 


The Erie Car Works are building six freight cars 
for the Germania Refining Co., Oil City, Pa. 


The Michigan-Peninsular Car Co. is building three 
refrigerator cars for the Cudahy Refrigerator Line. 


The Russel Wheel & Foundry Co. is building 20 
freight cars for the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie. 

The St. Paul & Duluth order for 200 cars noted in 
our issue last week has been placed with the Wells 
& French Co. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio has not placed an order 
with the Michigan-Peninsular Car Co. for 1,000 box 
cars, as rumored last week. 


We are officially advised that there is no truth 
in the rumor reported last week that the Oregon 
Short Line is in the market for passenger equip- 
ment. 


It is reported that the Union Pacific has ordered 
1,150 cars from the Michigan-Peninsular Car Co. 
We are reliably informed that the order is off and 
will be readvertised. 

The Haskell & Barker Car Co., Michigan City, Ind., 
has been awarded a contract by the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey for 500 box cars. We noted some time 
ago that this road would order these cars. 


It has been reported that the American Express Co. 
is preparing specifications for palace horse cars for 
special service on the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis. We are advised by the express company 
that it is not building any cars, but that it has been 
remodeling some not properly ventilated. 


The Northern Pacific has placed an order with the 
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Rodger Ballast Car Co. for 200 80,000-lbs. capacity bal- 
last cars. These cars will be fitted with 80,000-1b. 
Common Sense steel body and truck bolsters, and 
coal sides to be used in handling coal in winter. They 
will be built under contract with the Wells & French 
Co. Delivery is to be completed by Sept. 1. 


In our issue of July 8 we noted that the Monterey 
& Mexican Gulf was in the market for 100 box cars. 
Yhese will be numbered from 500 to 599, will weigh 
28,600 lbs., will be of 60,000 lbs. capacity, and will 
measure 34 ft. 1 in. long, 8 ft. 2% in. wide, 8 ft. 8% 
in. high. They will have steel axles, oak bolsters, oak 
brake beams, cast iron brake shoes, Westinghouse 
air brakes, Standard brasses, standard journal boxes 
and lids, galvanized iron roofs and Dickson wheels. 
The company does not Know when bids will be 
opened. 


Last week we noted an order placed by the Flint 
& Pere Marquette with the Michigan-Peninsular Car 
Co. for 250 box cars. These cars will weigh about 
33,000 lbs. and will have a capacity of 60,000 lbs. They 
will be 37 ft. long outside, 9 ft. 1% in. wide outside 
and 7 ft. 9 in. high. The cars will have steel axles, 
Marden brake beams, Westinghouse brakes, Q & U 
door fixtures, Kirby draft rigging, C. B. Hutchins & 
Sons’ roofs, Detroit Steel & Spring Co.’s springs, 
diamond trucks, Harrison patent dust guard. Twen- 
ty-five of the cars will have Simplex bolsters and 
the balance Fox pressed steel bolsters. 


The 250 box cars ordered by the Flint & Pere Mar- 
quette from the Michigan-Peninsular Car Co., as 
mentioned in our issue of last week, are to be of 
60,000 Ibs. capacity. They will weight about 33,000 
lbs., and will be 37 ft. long outside, 9 ft. 1% in. wide 
outside and 7 ft. 9 in. high. These cars will be 
equipped with steel axles and Fox pressed steel 
bolsters will be used on 225 cars and Simplex bolsters 
on the rest. Marden brake beams, Westinghouse air 
brakes, Q & C door fixtures, Kirby draft rigging, C. 
B. Hutchins Sons roofs, Detroit Steel & Spring 
Co.’s springs, diamond trucks and Harrison patent 
dust guards will also be used. 


In our issue of June 24 we noted that the Pullman’s 
Palace Car Co. is building 1,000 freight cars for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. These will be box cars of 60,000 
lbs, capacity, weighing 31,300 lbs.; will be 36 ft. long 
inside, 8 ft. 244 in. wide inside; 13 ft. % in. high to top 
of running board, and will be built of wuood. They 
will have wrought iron body bolsters and sandwiched 
truck bolsters, cast iron brake shoes, Westinghouse 
brakes, Tower couplers, Q. & C. door fastenings, C. & 
O. standard doors, Butler drawbar attachments, M. 
Cc. B. standard 444x8 in. journals, and C. & O. stand- 
ard brown paint; Chicago-Cleveland roofs; arch bar 
trucks; 33 in. Griffin cast iron wheels. 


Last week we noted that the Chesapeake & Ohio 
had placed an order with the Ensign Mfg. Co, for 
500 coal cars. One hundred of these will be flat 
bottom gondola cars, weighing 31,700 lbs., measuring 
38 ft. 1% in. long over end sills; 9 ft. 10 in. wide, 8 ft. 
high. The other 400 will be hopper bottom gondola 
cars, weighing 34,160 lbs. each, measuring 28 ft. long 
over end sills, 9 ft. wide, 11 ft. % in. high. The cars 
will be built of wood and will have a capacity of 80,- 
000 lbs. They will have combined iron and wood 
bolsters, cast iron brake shoes, Westinghouse brakes, 
Tower couplers, Butler drawbar attachments, M. C. 
B. 5 in. x 9 in. journals, black C. & O. standard paint, 
arch bar trucks, 33 in. cast iron Ensign wheels. 


In our July 8 issue we noted orders placed by the 
Wabash with the St. Charles Car Co. for two chair 
cars and five coaches, and with the Barney & Smith 
Car Co. for three chair cars. The following are some 
of the specifications: Weight, 39 tons; length, 63 ft. 
inside, 71 ft. 44 in. over buffers; width, 10 ft.44 in. over 
crown moldings; height, 14 ft. top of rail to top of 
roof. The cars will be built of wood and metal with 
metal underframes. The axles will be iron, 4% in. 
x 8 in. M. C. B. journals; bolsters, wrought iron; cur- 
tain fixtures, Hartshorn rollers, Forsyth Bros.’ shade 
attachments; brake shoes, cast iron Christie, West- 
inghouse brakes, brass brasses filled with babbitt 
metal, Gould couplers, Gold’s duplex double-coil 
heating system, malleable iron M. C. B. journal 
boxes, Drexel journal box lids, Pintsch light; seven 
center lamps, two vestibule lamps, three holders, 
Gould platforms, wood roofs covered with the best 
quality of cotton ducking, six-wheel trucks, Wabash 
standard; Gould vestibules. 33 in. cast iron wheels 
weighing 600 lbs. each, will be used. 





The Chicago City Railway has placed an order 
with the John Stephenson Co., of New York, for 100 


motor cars. 








BRIDCE BUILDING. 





AITKIN, MINN.—Bids for rebuilding a wagon 
bridge over Ripple River, at Knox St., Aitkin, will be 
received by the village council until July 23. F. M, 
Shook, President. 


ANNAPOLIS, MD.—The commissioners of Anne 
Arundel County will receive bids until July 26 for 
building two pile bridges, one across Curtis Creek 
and one across Cabin Branch. A. K. Starling, 


Clk. : 


BATAVIA, O.—A new bridge will be built over 
East Fork in Jackson Township; estimated cost, 
$5,000. : 

CHICAGO, ILL.—The Sanitary District Trustees have 
filed a petition in the County Court for the condemna- 
tion of 35,000 sq. ft. of land bordering the Chi- 
cago River at Taylor St., owned and used by the 
Chicago Terminal Transfer, Rock Island, Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern and the Northern Pacific RR. 
companies. The river is to be widened to allow the 
drainage canal to receive the necessary 30,000 cu, ft. 
of water at that point, and a bascule bridge is to re- 
place the old center pier structure. 


CINCINNATI, O.—The Commissioners of Hamilton 
County will receive bids until Aug. 10 for super- 
structure and approaches of bridge over Miami canal 
on Township Ave., Millcreek township, Eugene L. 
Lewis, Co. Aud. 


COTTAGE CITY, MASS.—Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
Mayor of Boston and President of the Martha’s Vine- 
yard RR., has petitioned the Massachusetts Harbor 
and Land Commissioners for permission to build a 
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bridge across Lagoon pond, between Cottage City 
and Tisbury. A hearing will be given July 27. 


NATCHITOCHES, LA.—The city will build an iron 
bridge across Johnson Chute, near Natchitoches. 
George W. Kile, Pres., Police Jury. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The Board of Aldermen 
has authorized an issue of $290,000 in bonds for build- 
ing of certain bridges. The committee has recom- 
mended that bridges be built at Chapel St. over Mill 
River, to cost $150,000; at Derby Ave., to cost $20,000, 
and one at Willow St., to cost $10,000. 


NEWPORT NEWS, VA.—The City Council has 
passed an ordinance to issue $40,000 bridge bonds for 
building three new bridges. 


NORRISTOWN, PA.—Bids are asked until Aug. 10 
for building the masonry work on three bridges. 198 
H. Pittner, County Clerk, can give further informa- 
tion. 


PITTSBURG, PA.—Plans have been prepared for a 
steel bridge crossing the Monongahela at Tenth St., 
to cost over $200,000. Plans are also completed as 
follows: For the improvement of the Point bridge; 
for rebuilding Lincoln Ave. bridge over the Pennsyl- 
vania RR. at Ben Venne station, and for a new 
steel bridge to span the hollow between Butler St. 
and Morningside Road. 


POMONA, MO.—The St. Louis, Siloam & Southern 
will require two bridges. (See Railroad Construction 
column.) 


READING, PA.—The Council has appointed a 
committee to consider the question of a bridge over 
the Reading Railroad tracks in the northern part of 
the city. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Bids are asked until Aug. 24 
for building and repairing eight bridges. Thomas 
Stinacker, County Surveyor, may be addressed. 


SIDNEY, O.—It is stated that bids are wanted un- 
til Aug. 3 for the superstructure of a hoist bridge at 
Water St. J. S. Laughlin, Auditor, Shelby County. 


TOWSON, MD.—B. H. Mays, Bridge Superintendent 
for Baltimore County, has reported to the Commis- 
sioners that the bridge over White Marsh run, on the 
Philadelphia road, and the bridge over Herring run 
both need repairing. W. J. Robinson, Clerk of How- 
ard County, notified the Baltimore County Commis- 
sioners that the Woodstock bridge, owned jointly by 
the two counties, is In need of repairs. 


WILKESBARRE, PA.—Appropriations for the new 
county bridges, amounting in all to over $25,000, have 
been made. The items in the appropriations in- 
clude for the most part bridges to cost less than 
$1,000. M. L. Driesbach, Clerk, Luzerne County. 











MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Dividends. 

Great Northern.—Preferred, quarterly, 1% per cent., 
payable Aug. 1. 

Huntingdon & Broad Top.—Preferred, semi-annual, 
2% per cent., payable Aug. 1. 

New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio.—Common, semi- 
annual, 1 per cent. 

Northern Central.—Semi-annual, 3 per cent., payable 
July 15. 

Northern Pacific.—Preferred, quarterly, 1 per cent., 
payable Sept. 5. 

St. Paul, Minn. & Man.—Guaranteed, quarterly, 1% 
per cent., payable Aug. 1 

Technical Meetings. 

Meetings and conventions of railroad associations 
and technical societies will be held as follows: 
American Association for the Advancement of 

Science will meet in Boston Aug. 22 to 27 in- 
sive. 

American Society of Civil Engineers.—Meets at the 
house of the society, 220 West Fifty-seventh 
street, New York, on the first and third Wednes- 
days in each month at 8 p. m. 

American Street Railway Association will hold its 
annual meeting at Boston Sept. 6 to 9. 

Association of Engineers of Virginia.—Holds its for- 
mal meetings on the third Wednesday of each 
month from September to May, inclusive, at 710 
Terry Building, Roanoke, at 5 p. m. 

Ruston Society of Civil Engineers.—Meets at 715 Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, on the third Wednesday in 
each month at 7.30 p. m. 

Canadian Society of Civil Engineers.—Meets at its 
rooms, 112 Mansfield street, Montreal, P. Q., every 
alternate Thursday at 8 p. m. 

Central Railway Club.—Meets at the Hotel Iroquois, 
Buffalo, N. Y., on the second Friday of January, 
March, May, September and November, at 2 p. m. 

Chicago Electrical Association.—Meets at Room 7,137, 
Monadnock Building, Chicago, on the first and 
third Fridays of each month at8 p.m J. R. 
Cravath, secretary. 

Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland.—Meets in the Case 
Library Building, Cleveland, O., on the second 
Tuesday in each month at 8 p. m. Semi-monthly 
meetings are held on the fourth Tuesday of each 
~onth. 

Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul.—Meets on the 
first Monday of each month except June, July, 
August and September. 

Denver Society of Civil Engineers.—Meets at 3 Jacob- 
son Block, Denver, Col., on the second Tuesday 
of each month except during July and August. 

Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati.—Meets at the rooms 
of the Literary Club, 25 East Eighth street, on 
the third Thursday of each month, excepting 
July and August, at 7.30 p. m. 

Engineers’ Club of Columbus (O.).—Meets at 12% 
North High street on the first and third Satur- 
days from September to June. 

Engineers’ Club of Minneapolis.—Meets in the Public 
Library Building, Minneapolis, Minp,, on the first 
Thursday in each month. 

Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia.—Meets at the house 
of the club, 1122 Girard street, Philadelphia, on 
the first and third Saturdays of each month at 
8 p. m., except during July and August, 

Engineers’ Club of St. Louis.—Meets in the Missouri 
Historical Society Building, corner Sixteenth 
street and Lucas place, St. Louis, on the first and 
third Wednesdays in each month. 

Engineers’ Society of Western New York.—Holds 

regular meetirgs on the first Monday in each 

month, except in the months of July and August, 
at the Buffalo Library Building. 





Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania.—Meets 
at 410 Penn avenue, Pittsburg, Pa., on the third 
Tuesday in each month at 7.30 p. m. 

Locomotive Foreman’s Club.—Meets every second 
Tuesday in the clubroom of the Correspondence 
School of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, 335 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Montana Society of Civil Engineers.—Meets at 
Helena, Mont., on the third Saturday in each 
month at 7.30 p. m. 

National Railroad Master Blacksmith Association.— 
Sixth annual convention, Boston, Sept. 6. 

New England Railroad Club.—Meets at Pierce Hall, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass., on the second 
Tuesday of each month. 

New York Railroad Club.—Meets at 12 West Thirty- 
first street, New York City,on the third Thursday 
in each month at 8 p. m., excepting June, July 
and August. 

Northwest Railway Club.—Meets on the first Tuesday 
after the second Monday in each month at 8 p. m., 
the place of meeting alternating between the West 
Hotel, Minneapolis, and the Ryan Hotel, St. Paul. 

Northwestern Track and Bridge Association.—Meets 
at the St. Paul Union Station on the Friday fol- 
lowing the second Wednesday of March, June, 
September and December, at 2.30 p. m. 

St. Louis Railway Club.—Holds its regular meeting 
on the second Friday of each month at 3 p. m. 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education 
will hold its annual meeting at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Boston, Aug. 18 to 

20. 

Southern and Southwestern Railway Club.—Meets at 
the Kimball House, Atlanta, Ga., on the second 
Thursday in January, April, August and 
November. 

Street Railway Accountants’ Association of America 
will hold its second annual meeting in Boston 
Sept. 6 to 9. 

Technical Society of the Pacific Coast.—Meets at its 
rooms in the Academy of Sciences Building, 819 
Market street, San Francisco, Cal., on the first 
Friday in each month at 8 p. m. 

Eastern Railroad Commissioners’ Club. 

This club, an informal association of state railroad 
commissioners of the six New England states and 
New York, held its semi-annual meeting at Moose- 
head Lake, Me., July 13. The President of the club 
is B. F. Chadbourne of Maine. 

Iron and Steel Institute, British. 

In accordance with previous announcements, the 
utumn meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute will 
be held at Stockholm on Friday and Saturday, Aug. 


26 and 27 next. The following papers have been 
promised: 
1. On the development of the Swedish iron in- 


dustry; by Richard Akerman, Director-General of the 
Swedish Board of Trade, Honorary Member and Besse- 
mer Gold Medallist. 2. On the most prominent and 
characteristic features of Swedish iron ore mining; by 
Professor G. Nordenstrom (School of Mines, Stock- 
holm). 3. On the danger of using too hard rails; by C. 
P. Sandberg, M. Inst. C. E.#4. On ‘the action of ex- 
plosives on the tubes of steel guns; by Professor W. C. 
Roberts-Austen, C. B., D. C. L., F. R. S., Vice-Presi- 
dent. 5. On brittleness in steel produced by annealing; 
by J. E. Stead, F. I. C., Member of Council (Middles- 
brough). 6. On the micro-chemistry of cementation; by 
Professor J. O. Arnold (University College, Sheffield). 
7. On ‘the influence of metalloids on cast-iron; by Guy 
R. Johnson (Embreville, Tennessee, U. S. A.). 

St. Louis Railway Club. 

The June meeeting of the club was held on the 25th 
on board the ferry steamer Andrew Christy, Presi- 
dent Charles B. Adams in the chair. The paper of 
the day, by William H. Bryan, was on “Recent Im- 
provements in St. Louis Ferries.” The Andrew 
Christy, which was placed at the disposal of the club, 
through the courtesy of the Wiggins Ferry Co., served 
to bring out the points of these improvements. The 
steamer left the wharf at North Market St. at 3 p. m., 
going down the Mississippi, and the members had an 
opportunity to inspect the terminals on the west side 
of the river, the St. L., K. & N. W., Wabash, Wig- 
gins Ferry, Terminal Railroad Association, Missouri 
Pacific & Iron Mountain. At Carondelet the boat 
crossed the river for the return trip and an inspec- 
tion was made of the terminals at East St. Louis as 
follows: The Air Line, Wiggins Ferry Co., Mobile & 
Ohio, Illinois Central, Big Four, Louisville & Nash- 
ville, Vandalia, B. & O. S. W., C., B. & Q., Wabash, 
Cc. P. & St. L, St. L., P. & N. Manager Sands and 
Mr. John J. Baulch of the Wiggins Ferry Co. con- 
ducted the trip. 

On motion of Mr. S. G. Searritt the club voted to 
invest $500 in United States War Bonds. The next 
meeting of the club will be held Sept. 9, at the Na- 
tional Stock Yards, East St. Louis, II. 

Southern Railway Agents’ Association. 

This Association, an organization of the junction 
and terminal local freight agents of the Southern 
Railway Co., held its first meeting at Norfolk, Va., 
July 12 and 13. It is proposed to hold semi-annual 
meetings, and the next one will be held at Bruns- 
wick, Ga., in January, 1899. The President of the 
company is E. H. Lea, of Richmond, and the Sec- 
retary is J. C. Helner, of Knoxville. 

While the objects of the Association are largely 
social, and much of the most profitable discussion 
among the members will be that which is informal 
and outside of the business sessions, the Norfolk 
meeting appears to have been conducted in a very 
business-like manner. There were 15 topics and each 
one had been previously sent to three or four agents 
with a request for a paper or remarks. As a result 
a large number of well-written articles were pre- 
sented, and they will be printed in pamphlet form 
for distribution. The topics embrace the usual range 
of the duties of agents and their relations to their 
superiors and to the public. Among the questions 
were: What are the advantages of a daily forward- 
ed report; what is the best method of filing waybills; 
should inward waybills be recorded on a book before 
the freight is unloaded and should the unloading 
clerk check from the book record; should the agent 
make a personal check of all house and bulk freight 
once a month; is the extension of credit a necessary 
adjunct to successful solicitation? 

The members, many of whom were accompanied 
by ladies, were entertained at Norfolk and at the 
coast resorts in the vicinity by the Chesapeake Line, 
the Merchants’ & Miners’ Transportation Co., the 
Willoughby Spit Route, the Old Dominion Line, the 
Johnston Blue Cross Line and the Virginia Naviga- 
tion Co. An address was made at the meeting by 
Mr. J. W. McCarrick, General Southern Agent of the 
Clyde Line. His subject was “The Duties of Local 
Agents.” About 65 agents were present at the meet- 
ing. We understand that the officers of the road 
heartily approve the purposes of the association. 





The Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland. 

At the regular meeting in July Mr. Oliver 8S. Hub- 
bell, of the firm of Hubbell & Benes, delivered an 
address upon the subject of “Marble versus Granite.” 
He was led to this topic by a recent study of the 
various marbles and granites of this country, with 
reference to their adoption in the construction of 
the Wade Memorial Chapel and Receiving Vault now 
building at Lake View Cemetery. ‘The choice of ma- 
terial lay between white terra cotta, marble and 
granite. Marble was the material selected, and it 
was proposed to use white marble, but we soon dis- 
covered that all white marble is not white. Mr. Nor- 
cross recommended the Georgia marble and so did 
Mr, Tiffany. This has been used in building the State 
Capital at Providence, and the Corcoran Gallery, 
Washington. The only building we know of which is 
really white is the Mausoleum at Detroit. This is 
built of Rutland marble. South Dover and Tuckahoe 
marbles are used in New York City. The Lee marble 
is largely used in Washington and Philadelphia, but 
this has a bluish gray tinge. It haa certain defects 
called “shakes,” and contains some particles of mag- 
nesia, which dissolve in wet weather and leave the 
surface pock-marked. The Vermont marbles were 
examined also, in the quarries and in buildings. No 
old marble was found in New York City that is not 
more or less discolored and disintegrated. The top 
surfaces are both rough and dark, while the under 
sides of projections are in good order. The Vermont 
quarries are probably the largest marble quarries in 
the world. These are at Proctor and East Rutland. 
The buildings of the quarry company are built of 
marble taken at random without selection. They are, 
therefore, quite mixed in color and give a really fine 
architectural effect. The owners were quite surprised 
at our admiration of these buildings. The Rutland 
marble is easily cut into fine lines and ornamental 
figures. On the other hand, Georgia marble is hard 
to cut, and unless great care is used large crystals 
will break out in cutting. . 

The Building Committee advised the use of granite, 
but the architects desired to use marble protected. 
which would be more beautiful and susceptible of 
elegant ornamentation, and would last a long time. 
But Mr. Wade said he wanted a building that would 
last 500 years, therefore the idea of marble had to be 
abandoned. 

Many samples of granite were sent to the architects, 
Granite is refractory and has to be tooled by hard 
and patient labor. Pneumatic tools have been in- 
vented for under cutting, but plain surfaces are gen- 
erally worked by hand. Granite does not lend itself 
to fine ornamental lines, and its gray color prevents 
the best effects of light and shadow. Of all the gran- 
ites the North Jay seems to have the lightest color. 
Grant’s tomb and the new Bowling Green building, 
New York, are built of this. It is, however, rather 
porous and soft and occasionally discolored by iron. 
A few defective blocks may spoil the effect of an 
entire building. Westerly granite is the darkest of 
all. The Concord granite is used in the Library 
Building at Washington. It contains some parti- 
cles of magnesia. The Troy, N. H., granite is light 
and sound and of good quality. The Halliwell gran- 
ite was used in building the State Capitol at Albany. 
Barre has the most prolific quarries in America, but 
the product is liable to have iron in it, at least in the 
sap. Small specks of iron, hardly detected in the 
first instance, will later dissolve and streak the 
whole surface. However, it has been used for 25 
years, and some monuments built of it are still as 
good as new. The Halliwell granite is the best and 
most expensive and is largely used for monumental 


work. It is homogeneous, all sections presenting the 
same appearance in whatever direction they are 
taken. It was finally decided to use either the Troy 


~s the Barre granite in the Memorial Chapel. 
PERSONAL. 

—Mr. J. R. Goddard, at one time Traveling Auditor 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, died at Gales- 
burg, ILL, July 11. 

—Mr. Harrison Souder is Acting Superintendent of 


Bridges in Philadelphia since the death of Superin- 
tendent C. A. Frik. 


—Mr. William M. Ross, the builder of the first 
locomotive cab and the first snow plow for railroads, 
died recently in Connecticut. 








—Mr. Charles E. Fish of Cincinnati, O., has been 
made Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
National Association of Local Freight Agents. 


—Gen. John Stuart Williams, ex-United States Sen- 
ator and a veteran of the Civil and Mexican wars, 
died at Mount Sterling, Ky., July 17. Since 1885 he 
has been engaged in promoting railroads in the min- 
eral regions of Kentucky. 


—Mr. James A. Roosevelt, a New York banker, died 
July 15. He was a director of the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh RR., the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis RR., the New York Life Insurance & Trust 
Company, and Vice-President of the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank. 


—Mr. James R. Hatmaker, who was the private 
secretary of Cornelius Vanderbilt for 15 years, has 
severed his connection with the New York Central 
and will engage in special railroad and financial busi- 
ness in the capacity of administration adviser and 
organization expert. 





ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—D. G. Farragut has 
been appointed Soliciting Agent with headquarters 
in Mexico, Mex. 





Atlantic Coast Line.—The directors of the newly con- 
solidated Atlantic Coast Line of South Carolina 


are: C. O. Witte, B. F. Newcomer, H. Walters, M. 
Jenkins, J. T. Barron and A. Hamilton. G. G. 
Gadsden of Charleston, S. C., was elected Presi- 
dent. 


Brockville, Westport & Sault Ste. Marie.—At the an- 
nual meeting held July 12 R. G. Murphy, Elgin, 
Ont., was elected a director, vice W. G. Parish, 
Athens, Ont. The officers are re-elected. 


Canadian Pacific.—William Keating, who recently re- 
signed as City Passenger Agent of the Grand 
Trunk, at Toronto, Can., has been appointed to a 
similar position with the C. P. at Toronto. 

The Western Ontario Division will be divided on 
Aug. 1. The first division will consist of the main 


line between Toronto, Ont., and Detroit, Mich., and 
the St. Thomas, Ont., branches. 


Division Superin- 
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tendent Thomas Williams will have charge. He 
will remove his headquarters from Toronto to 
London, Ont. The second division will consist of 
the Teeswater, Owen Sound and Orangeville, Ont., 
branches, and will be looked after by E. A. Price, 
at present Chief Car Distributor and Dispatcher at 
Toronto. He will make Toronto his headquarters. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—It has been decided to discon- 
tinue the office of Chief Engineer, held by H. 
Frasier, who resigned recently. The duties will 
be performed by Engineers Maintenance of Way 
on each of the grand divisions. (June 10, page 
419.) 


Chicago Great Western.—N. J. Oman. Roadmastcr, with 
headquarters at Ves Moines, Ia., has had his territory 
extended. It now includes the roadbed between Des 
Moines and Kansas City. 


Delaware & Hudson Canal Co.—C. E. Rettew, Mas- 
ter Mechanic of the Pennsylvania Division, has re- 
signed. He is succeeded by W. R. Johnson, here 
tofore foreman of the locomotive shops at Carbon- 
dale, Pa. Mr. Rettew succeeded S. H. Dotterer as 
Master Mechanic 12 years ago. 


Detroit & Lima Northern.—The general offices are 
located in Detroit after July 15. Hitherto the de- 
partments had been located in Lima, Ohio, Te- 
cumseh, Mich., New York City and Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit, Grand Rapids & Western.—Blaine Gavett, 
District Passenger Agent, with headquarters in 
Detroit, has had his territory extended to include 
Canada, Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. 


East St. Louis Belt.—The officers of this newly in- 
corporated company (July 8, p. 503) are: President, 
Julius S. Walsh; Vice-President, E. P. Biyan; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, James Hanna. Mr. Bryan is 
Vice-President and General Manager of the Termi- 
nal Railroad Association of St. Louis. 


Erie & Central New York.—Stewart Browne, Vice- 
President and Manager of the National Surety 
Company of New York, has been elected President, 
succeeding Wayland D, Tisdale, resigned. 

Fall Brook.—The vacancy caused by the death of 
Gegrge E. Bartlett, Superintendent of Bridges on 
the Syracuse, Geneva & Corning Division, will not 
be filled. The duties of the position are under- 
taken by A. Williams and W. R. White, bridgemen, 
whose territory has been extended covering the S., 
G. & C. Division. 

Fitchburg.—Joseph B. Russell has been elected to fill 
the vacancy in the Executive Committee of the Di- 
rectors, caused by the death of Mr. Edward C. 
Thayer. 

Grand Trunk.—F. W. Egan has been appointed to 
the office of Trainmaster at Belleville, Can., vacated 
by the promotion of Mr. Herbert to the position of 
Superintendent of the Eastern Division. 

Iron.—At the annual meeting held at Ironton, Ohio, 
the following directors were elected: Edwin E. 
Floyd, Boston, Mass.; C. C. Clark, D. L. Ogg and 
Rolston Clark, Ironton, Ohio. The personnel of the 
officers of the company is unchanged. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—The duties of the 
office of General Manager have been distributed 
and are largely handled by General Superintendent 
P. S. Blodgett. 

Lehigh Valley.—H. C. Burnett has been appointed 
Division Freight Agent in charge of merchandise 
trate on the main line and branches in New Jersey, 
except Philipsburg and points east of Newark, with 
office at Newark, N. J. He succeeds T. J. Klase, 
assigned to other duties. } 

Little Kanawha.—The stockholders elected Capt. W. 

McCosh a director, vice A. B. White. 


Maine Central.—A. J. Logan, formerly Tie Inspector, 
has been appointed Roadmaster on the Eastern Di- 
vision, vice V. H. Foss, resigned. 

Mechoacan & Pacific.—E. W. Knapp has been ap- 
pointed Master Mechanic in charge of the Motive 
Power Department, vice W. H. Rice, resigned, with 
headquarters at Zitacuaro, Mex. 

Mobile & Birmingham.—T. E. Hartwell, formerly 
General Foreman, has been appointed Master Me- 
chanic, succeeding J. J. Thomas, Jr., who resigned 
to accept the position of Master Mechanic of the 
Mobile & Ohio at Tuscaloosa, Ala, 


Mobile & Ohlo,—R. H. Duesberry, formerly Purchasing 
Agent, has been appointed Stationer. (July 8, p. 
502.) 


Muscogee Coal & Railway Co.—The officers of this 
company referred to in the Construction column 
are: President, J. W. McNeil; Vice-President, W. 
M. Spurlock, Guthrie, O. T.; Secretary, F. H. Greer; 
Treasurer, N. C. Guss; Chief Engineer, C. G. Hor- 
ner. ; 

New York, Wyoming & Western.—The officers of 
this company referred to in the Construction col- 
umn are: E. B. Sturgis, President; L. A. Watres, 
Vice-President and General Manager; T. H. Wat- 
kins, Treasurer; Thomas E. Jones, Secretary; Ed- 
ward L. Jenks, Chief Engineer. 

North Carolina (Southern),—At the annual meeting 
of the stockholders the directors nominated by 
the state were re-elected, while R. F. Hoke, H. W. 
Fries and Hugh McRae were chosen to represent 
individual investors. The officers are R. M. Nor- 
ment, president; H. C. Worth, Secretary; W. J. 
Sutton, Treasurer. 


Northern Pacific.—W. S. Clarkson, Master Mechanic 
of the Rocky Mountain Division, with headquarters 
at Missoula, Mont., has been appointed Master Me- 
chanic of the Montana & Yellowstone Division with 
headquarters at Livingston, Mont., to succeed An- 
gus Brown, resigned. J. P. Barnes, General Fore- 
man of the Brainard shops, succeeds Mr. Clarkson, 
and H. A. Lyddonm becomes General Foreman, vice 
Mr. Barnes. 

E. W. Osborne, formerly Chief Clerk to General 
Superintendent Kimberly, has been appointed In- 
surance Inspector. 


Omaha Bridge & Terminal.—P. J. Nichols, formerly 
Superintendent of the Nebraska Division of the 
Union Pacific, has been appointed Superintendent 
of the O. B. & T. 
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Pearl & Leaf Rivers.—The officers of this company, 
referred to in the Construction column, are: Presi- 
James W. Oakford, Scranton, Pa.; Treasurer, C. P. 
Davidson, Scranton; General Manager, F. L. Peck, 
Scranton. 


Plant System.—J. J. Purdon has been appointed 
Superintendent of the South Florida, or Fifth Di- 
vision, vice H. A. Ford, resigned. W. P. Harris, 
Superintendent of the Alabama Midland, or Third 
Division, has resigned. No appointment has yet 
been made. All heads of departments report to B. 
Dunham as Acting Superintendent. 


Pontotoc & Starkville.—The directors of this new 
company, referred to in the Construction column, 
are: N. B. Crawford, J. A. McArthur, J. B. Paden, 
N. W. Bradford, R. ‘thomas, B. F. Collins, G. W. 
Smith, W. A. Tabb, William Mosley and E. J. Hall. 
Officers have been elected as follows: President, N. 
B. Crawford; Vice-President, J. A. McArthur; Sec- 
retary and lreasurer, W. A. Tabb. 


St. Joseph & Grand Island.—O. G. Burrows, hereto- 
fore Traveling Passenger Agent, has been appointed 
General Agent, with headquarters at Kansas City. 


St. Louis, Peoria & Northern.—W. H. Gridley has 
been appointed Superintendent, with headquarters 
at Springfield, Ill., vice L. S. Graves, resigned. The 
latter’s headquarters were at St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Louis, Silom & Southern.—The officers of this 
company, teferred to in the Construction column, 
are: President, H. D. Mackay, Pomona, Mo.; Vice- 
President, W. M. Fishback, Ft. Smith, Ark.; Chief 
Engineer, J. A. Meriweather, Springfield, Mo. 


South Atlantic & Ohio.—John M. King has been ap- 
pointed Master Mechanic of the shops at Bristol, 
Va. and Tenn., succeeding E. M. Roberts, resigned. 
(July 15, p. 521.) 

Staten Island Rapid Transit.—J. Van Smith was ap- 
pointed Receiver by the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York on July 14. Notice was given by 
President J. F. Emmons that all officers, agents, 
servants and employees were discharged midnight 
July 14. 


Tacoma & Columbia River.—At a meeting of the 
stockholders held in Tacoma, Wash., July 6, E. G. 
Dorr, Acting Superintendent and General Freight 
and Passenger Agent, was elected Secretary, vice 
William Bailey, Jr.; F. Everhart was elected As- 
sistant Secretary. 

Union Pacific—William C. Winter has been ap- 
pointed Division Superintendent, succeeding Robert 
Rk. Sutherland, resigned, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb. 

Union Pacific, Denver & Gulf.—The Union Pacific 
shops at Denver have been leased to the U. P., D. 
& G. Z. T. Sprigg, Division Master Mechanic at 
Denver, is looking after U. P. Co.’s interests in 
the machinery department. Since the transfer no 
car work has been done except running repairs. 








RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION, 
Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 





ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE.—This com- 
pany is making two changes in the city of Chicago 
on account of Sanitary District work. One of these, 
known as the Lemoine change, requires about one 
mile with a drawbridge of 368 ft.; the other, at Le- 
mont, is 4,200 ft. long, and will require a drawbridge 
of 393 ft. This work is being done by the Sanitary 
District and is nearly completed. (Official.) 


BALTIMORE & OHIO.—Forty miles of 85-lb. 60 ft. 
rails are purchased and the receivers will experiment 
with them on the Pittsburg Division and in the Bal- 
timore tunnel. These rails were originally bought 
for the Columbia & Maryland Electric Railroad, de- 
signed to parallel the B. & O, between Baltimore and 
Washington and to become an important business 
factor between those points. The project failed and 
the rails were bought by the B. & O. (Official.) 


BLACK DIAMOND.—The successor to the pro- 
posed Ohio River, Cynthiana & Tidewater should 
have been given as Ghent, Cynthiana & Tidewater, 
instead of Ghent & Cynthiana. It is to be 225 miles 


long and has a capital stock of $56,250. Albert E. 
Boone of Zanesville, O., is the promoter. (July 8, p. 


592.) 

BRAINARD & NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 
—Tracklaying is to begin about Aug. 1 on the ex- 
tension from Walker, Minn., northwest about 30 
miles to Lake Bemijida. A. Guthrie & Co. of St. 
Paul, Minn., have the contract. (Jan. 11, p. 34.) 


BRANDON & SOUTHWEST.—Robert Waddell of 
Trenton, Ont., is reported to have obtained the con- 
tract for building this line from Turtle Mountain 
northeast to Brandon, Man., and from Deloraine to 
Wakida, a total of 90 miles. The work is expected 
to cost $1,000,000, and is to be completed by Nov. 1, 
1904. 

CANADIAN ROADS.—Arrangements have been 
completed, according to report, for building a rail- 
road from Brantford, Ont., west about 100 miles to 
Woodstock, both on the Grand Trunk. R. L. Middle- 
ton, of the firm of McKenzie, Middleton & Stewart, 
will have charge of the building, and surveys are to 
be made at Once. 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC.—Fourteen 
miles of track is laid, according to report, from the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Texas extension from Bridge- 
port, Tex., west 28 miles to Jacksboro, and it is ex- 
pected that the entire line will be completed early 
next month. (May 27, p. 382.) 


CLEARFIELD SOUTHERN.—The route of this 
road, recently incorporated in Pennsylvania (July 15, 
p. 522), is from Clearfield Bridge, on the Beech Creek 
Railroad, to Belsena Mills, on the Pennsylvania, 15 
miles. The contracts are to be let in August. A. W. 
Lee of Clearfield, Pa., is President, and Samuel Brug- 
ger of Fleming, Pa., Chief Engineer. (Official.) 


COLORADO & NORTHWESTERN.—Work Is be- 
gun, according to report, on the Eldora branch 
from Gold Hill, Col, near Sunset, southwest 17% 
miles to Eldora. (June 24, p. 466.) 

COOS BAY, ROSEBURG & EASTERN.—Grading 
is begun, according to report, on a spur of about 2% 
miles, from the main line in Coos County, Ore., to 
the Klondike mine. One hundred men will be put at 


work. One mile will be trestle and the rest grad- 
ing. 

DENVER & RIO GRANDE.—Bids are being asked, 
according to report, for the extension to the Ibex 
mines near Leadville, Col. (June 24, p. 466.) 


DURHAM & CHARLOTTE.—One mile additional 
track is laid on this line from Gulf, N. C., southwest 
toward Charlotte. This makes 17% miles of completed 
road and three miles more are ready for track. (Aug. 
20, 1897, p. 595.) 


FLINT & PERE MARQUETTE.—On Sunday, July 
17, the Port Austin and Sand Beach divisions, from 
Port Huron, Mich., to Grindstone City, 92 miles, were 
changed from 3 ft. to standard without interruption 
of passenger train service. 


FLORIDA & ALABAMA.—This company has been 
incorporated in Alabama with a capital stock of 
$200,000 to build a line from Garland, on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, southeast 75 miles to Geneva and 
thence to a point in Florida. The incorporators are: 
G. B. Frierson, P. J. Grant, Henry Stanley and E. C. 
Lewis, River Falls, Ala., and J. Hill Eakin, John S. 
Lewis and E. L. Moore, Nashville, Tenn. 


GUADALOUPE VALLEY.—The Attorney General 
of Texas has approved of an amended charter where- 
by this road is to run from O’Connersport to Vic- 
toria, thence to Yoakum, Gonzales, Bastrop and Aus- 
tin, with a branch from Gonzales to Zeguin and 
thence to San Antonio. Uriah Lott of Victoria, Tex., 
r President and General Manager. (July 15, p. 
22.) 


JONESBORO, LAKE CITY & EASTERN.—The 
right of way is cleared and grading im progress on 
the extension from Lake City, Ark., east 15 miles, 
and tracklaying is to begin at once. The bridge 
over the St. Francis River at Lake City is completed. 
(June 3, p. 399.) 


KANSAS CITY, EL DORADO & SOUTHERN.— 
The first 12 miles of this line from Walker, Mo., to El 
Dorado Springs, 15 miles, is completed. (July 8, p. 
503.) There are 60 teams and 150 men at work on the 
grade. Marshall Rust & Co. of Walker, Mo., have 
the contract. The maximum grade is 1% per cent., 
and the maximum curvature 2 deg. The line re- 
quires one steel span of 100 ft. and two trestles. Sur- 
veys have been made north from Walker and south 
from El Dorado Springs, but there is no prospect of 
extending this year. F. H. Peters of Walker, Mo., is 
Chief Engineer. The line is being built by the Mid- 
dle States Construction Co., B. A. Aldrich, Secretary 
and Treasurer, 900 Rialto Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


LAS VEGAS, MORA & TAOS.—Operations are sus- 
pended on this projected line in New Mexico from 
Las Vegas, northwest 85 miles, via Mora, to Taos. 
(Jan. 28, p. 70.)- The company expects to resume 
work again as soon as possible. F. A. Manzanares 
of East Las Vegas, N. Mex., is President. (Official.) 


MEXICAN SOUTHERN.—Press reports say that 
James R. Progue, Civil Engineer of Oaxaca, Mex., is 
authority for the statement that work is soon to 
begin om an extension of the Mexican Southern 
southeast from Oaxaca through the state of Oaxaca. 
This is probably the extension which has been under 
consideration for some time to Tehuantepec on the 
National Tehuantepec. 


MINNESOTA, IOWA & GULF.—This company was 
incorporated in Iowa June 27 with a capital stock of 
$10,000 to build a line from New Ulm, Minn., to Con- 
ception, Mo. The incorporators are: J. J. Bell, A. C. 
Titus, Samuel Compton, Frank T, Campbell and J. 
H. Dixon, all of Des Moines, Ia. 


MUSCOGEE COAL & RAILWAY CO.—Contracts 
are to be let in October for the extension of this line, 
which is projected to run from Red Fork, I. T., 
through the Cherokee and Creek Nation Reservations 
to Guthrie, O. T., about 100 miles. (Feb. 18, p. 130.) 
About 12 miles of the road is completed. The officers 
sie -— under Elections and Appointments. (Of- 
icial, 


NEW YORK & PENNSYLVANIA.—It is probable, 
though not definitely decided, that this company will 
build about six miles of new road this year from 
Oswayo to Milford, Pa. (Official.) The stockholders 
decided to increase the bonded indebtedness for this 
purpose last October. (Nov. 5, 1897, p. 791.) 


NEW YORK, WYOMING & WESTERN.—The pro- 
jectors are reported to have determined upon the 
route of this line from Scranton, Pa., east to the 
seaboard. From Scranton, where it will connect with 
the Wyoming, Wilkesbarre and Lackawanna coal 
fields, the line will run to Belvidere, N. J., where 
connection will be made with the Lehigh & Hudson, 
crossing the state of New Jersey to the Pough- 
keepsie bridge for New England connections. E. B. 
383) of Scranton, Pa., is President. (May 27, p. 


NORFOLK & SOUTHERN.—Surveys are completed 
for the branch (March 11, p. 188), from Snowden, N. 
C., southeast along Currituck Sound to Powell’s 
Point, but building is deferred until after the war. 
(Official.) 


NORTHERN PACIFIC.—The Secretary of State of 
Montana on July 15 received a resolution from the 
Board of Directors of the Northern Pacific authoriz- 
ing the extension of the Rocky Fork Branch from 
Rockvale in Carbon County, Mont., to the Bridges 
coal field near the southern line of the state. 

The company has made various exploring surveys 
from Pullman, Wash., toward Snake River, but has 
at — no intention of building a new line, (June 

> Ae : 

A letter from this company states that the reported 
work along the Columbia River, from Vancouver, 
Wash., south to Kalama, is not being done by this 
company, and that no such extension is contem- 
plated. (July 8, p. 503.) 


NORTHWEST.—President Isaac E. Blake, of 11 
Broadway, New York, has given orders to Carlos 
Gillespie, of Huntington, Ore., Chief Engineer, to let 
a contract at once for building the first three miles 
a Huntington down the Snake River. (June 10, p. 


PEARL & LEAF RIVERS.—Survey is completed 
and building in progress on this line from Hatties- 
burg, Miss., southeast 41 miles via Altman, Advance, 
Sumral and Improve to Columbia on Pearl River in 
Marion County. (Jan. 21, p. 50.) Building is under 
the supervision of the company and no contracts 
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have been let. About 13 miles, including lateral 
roads, is completed., It runs partially through a roll- 
ing country with easy grades and curves. There 
is one important trestle, but no iron or steel bridges. 
In operating the 13 miles, the company employs two 
locomotives and 25 cars belonging to the road. It is 
expected to build five miles more before next Sep- 
tember. The officers are given under Elections and 
Appointments. (Official.) 


PONTOTOC & STARKVILLE.—The route of this 
proposed line is from Pontotoc, Miss., south about 60 
miles via Houston to Starkville. It is organized under 
the laws of Mississippi with a capital stock of $100,- 
000. This is practically an extension of the Gulf & 
Chicago. The directors and officers are given under 
Elections & Appointments. (July 8, p. 503.) 


PRESCOTT & EASTERN.—Tracklaying is reported 
begun on this line from a point near Prescott, Ariz., 
on the Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoenix, south 26.4 miles 
to Mayers. F. M. Murphy of Prescott, is President. 
(April 8, p. 266.) 


RICHMOND, PETERSBURGH & CAROLINA.— 
Negotiations are in progress for the extension of this 
line from Ridgeway, N. C., to Wilson through the 
counties of Halifax, Northampton, Warren, Franklin, 
Nash and Wilson. There connection would be made 
with the new road from Rocky .Mount, in Nash 
County, via Nashville to Springhope and ‘thence 
eventually to Raleigh. The section from Petersburgh 
to Ridgeway is nearly completed. (July 8, p. 513.) 


ST. JOSEPH & GRAND ISLAND.—The arrange- 
ment with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the 
Kansas City & Northern connecting line whereby this 
company obtains trackage rights into Kansas City, 
Mo., (July 15, p. 528), provides for the building of a 
line from Gower to Trimble, Mo., but train service 
will begin Aug. 1, trains running via Plattsburg, 
Mo. (Official.) 


ST. LOUIS, PEORIA & NORTHERN.—The report 
that this company is to join with the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific and the Rock Island & Peoria in an 
extension to St. Paul and Minneapolis (July 8, p. 
503), is officially declared to be untrue. 


ST. LOUIS, SILOAM & SOUTHERN.—The route 
of this proposed. line is from St. Louis, Mo., south- 
west through the counties of St. Louis, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Washington, Crawford, Iron, Dent, Rey- 
nolds, Shannon, Texas, Howell, Douglass and Ozark 
in Missouri, and the counties of Marion, Boone, New- 
ton, Madisen, Franklin, Crawford and Sebastian in 
the State of Arkansas to Ft. Smith, about 300 miles. 
Its only intersection with other roads is at Pomona 
with the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis. Three 
preliminary surveys have been made, and the final 
survey and location is now being completed. The 
contract for grading, tracklaying and bridging has 
been let to the International Construction and Im- 
provement Co., of Pomona. Grading is to begin in 
force during this month at Pomona. The work is 
not difficult, and only two bridges of importance are 
required, one at the crossing of the White River, in 
Arkansas, and the other over the Arkansas River, 
near Fort Smith. The officers are given under Elec- 
tions and Appointments. (Official.) 


SAN ANTONIO, LLANO & NORTHERN.—George 
W. Angle, General Manager of this road at Austin, 
Tex., announces that the surveys are completed from 
Strawn to Llano, 140 miles. The road as projected 
is to run from San Antonio through Strawn and 
Llano to Thurber, on the Texas & Pacific. (Feb. 4, p. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE.—Grading is reported 
about completed on the Logansville & Lawrence- 
ville extension from Logansville, Ga., northwest 104%; 
miles to Lawrenceville. (June 3, p. 399.) 


SOUTHERN.—Tracklaying is completed from 
Mocksville, N. C., to within one mile of Mooresville, 
on the North Carolina Midland extension of 27.4 miles. 
The new road will be used principally by the fast 
and other freight trains, most of the passenger trains 
being run by way of Greensboro. (June 24, p. 467.) 

The track is reported laid on the four miles of ex- 
tension from near Leeds, Ala., to the ore mines of the 
Sloss Iron & Steel Co. (April 29, p. 317.) 


TERRE HAUTE & INDIANAPOLIS.—Judge 
Woods, of the United States Court, at Indianapolis, 
has given Receiver Mallott permission to extend the 
Hadleytown Branch somewhat less than two miles 
to a new line. The work will be done by the com- 
pany’s forces. (Official.) 

TEXARKANA & SHREVEPORT.—tThis company 
has built five miles of road this year, completing its 
track to Wallace, La. 


WABASH.—At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders to be held at St. Louis Sept. 13, the follow- 
ing propositions will be submitted: First, whether the 
Wabash will build a railroad from East Hannibal, 
Ill., north to Quincy, 15 miles, or buy or lease a rail- 
road wholly or partially built between these points; 
second, whether the company will build or aid in 
building a railroad from Moulton, Ia., north about 27 
miles to Albia, or whether the company will buy or 
lease a railroad wholly or partially built between 


these points. 
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BOSTON, MASS.--A. franchise has been granted 
to the West Roxbury & Roslindale St. Ry. Co. to lay 
tracks in Dedham for a distance of about one mile. 


BOUND BROOK, N. J.—The New York & Phila- 
delphia Tractiom Co. is now running cars on five miles 
of its road, between Bound Brook and Somerville. 
In a few days the work of connecting the line from 
Bound Brook with that of the Brunswick Co., one 
mile east of the town, will be.completed, and this 
will make a through route from the county seat of 
Somerset, to the county seat of Middlesex, running 
through a section not heretofore directly reached by 
rail. The company is also at work on its line from 
Bound Brook to Dunellen, which, in connection with 
the proposed line through Union County from Eliza- 
beth to Plainfield, will make a through route from 
Newark to Bound Brook. Work is now in progress 
which will complete the line through Somerset and 
Mercer Counties to Princeton and Trenton. 


DENVER, COL.—The Denver C nsolidated Tram- 
way Co. is to relay its tracks on Broadway with 
heavier steel. 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—The East St. Louis & Col- 


linsville Electric RR. Co. was recently incorporated 
with a capital stock of $2,500; incorporators, William 
Ortgrier, T. T. Ramey and W. E. Hadley. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—The Los Angeles Terminal 
Ry. Co. was given a franchise to build an elec- 
tric road in the city of Pasadena, (Mar, 25, p. 225.) 

The San Gabriel Traction Co. nas applied to the 
city of Pasadena for a franchise. 


LYNCHBURG, VA.—The Lynchburg Electric & 
Light Co., which recently got control of the Lynch- 
burg St. Ry., will make improvements in the plant 
and build some extensions in the suburbs. 


LYNN, MASS.—The Lynn Board of Aldermen has 
given permission to the Lynn & Boston R. R. to 
lay tracks on Essex street, from Market to Johnson, 
and on New Washingt n street, from Broad street 
to the Nahant line. 


NEWTOWN, PA.—The Newtown Electric Ry. Co., 
now building in Newtown, proposes to extend its 
route to Doylestown, The officers of the company are 
T. P. Chambers, President; Geo. C. Worstall, Secre- 
tary; A. Chambers, Treasurer. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—A meeting of stockholders 
of the Philadelphia & Westchester Traction Co. will 
be held Aug. 23 to authorize an issue of $340,000 in 
bonds to cover cost of building the proposed exten- 
sion of about 10 miles from Newtown Square to 
Westchester. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—The McKees Rocks & Neville 
Island St. Ry. Co. was granted a charter July 5. The 
company will build a line 14 miles long in Allegheny 
county, connecting points named. The directors are: 
Ww. J. Burns, T. S. Bigelow, J. D. Callery, W. J. 
Burns, Jr. John C. Reilly, President, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Capital stock, $15,000. . 


PLYMOUTH, MASS.—The Directors of the Plym- 
outh & Sandwich Ry. Co., at a meeting held July 16, 
voted to advertise for bids, to be opened July 28, for 
building six miles of the road from Hotel Pilgrim, in 
Plymouth, to Fresh Pond. Bids are to be in two 
forms—for work and for work and all materials ex- 
cept rolling stock, and should be addressed to D. E. 
Damon, Attorney for the company, Plymouth. Plans 
and specifications are to be seen at the office of Har- 
riman Bros., 3 Somerset street, Boston. Horace B. 
Taylor, Boston, is President, and Wm. H. Brine, 
Somerville, Mass., is Treasurer of the company. (Nov. 
26, 1897, p. 841, June 10, 1898, p. 421.) 


PORT CARBON, PA.—The Port Carpnon & Middle- 
port Electric Ry. Co. has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $100,000 to build an electric road 
from Middleport to Port Carbon, about seven miles. 
Among the incorporators are J. A. Pattee, R. S. Mar- 
tin and C. S. Jarvis, 

READING, PA.—Surveys are completed and grad- 
ing will be begun at once on the line of the Reading 
& Royertown Electric St. Ry. Jeremiah Hagenman, 
President; M. G. Taylor, Treasurer. (Mar. 12, 1897, p. 
195.) 
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Railroad Earnings. 
Showing the gross and net earnings for the periods 
ending at the dates named: 


May 31: 1898. 1897. Inc. or Dec. 


Central Pacific. 
$429,518 














ee Gross $1,474,335 $1,044,817 ¥. 2 
1 wr, | muna aaa Net 624,340 410,620 J. 213,720 
& MORN. i 6.6 cccus Gross 6,062,410 4,728,357 I. 334 003 
5 eT Caicatavontde Net = 2,300,456 1,641,832 I. 608,62 
Chicago & Grand Trunk. 
t monthi.>...0.<es Gross — $300,167 226,866 1 $73,301 
1 Dr. wptiaiduw ite Net 73,048 42,159 1 30,889 
B WOMB be cccacece Gross 1,542,761 1,190,880 I 351,881 
5 “> < gugesevees Net 317,526 137,203 I 180,323 
Grand Trunk of Canada. 
} PROMER,. cccivcece Gross $1,571,581 $1,475,578 1 $96,003 
1 91 aadabeweds Net 609,240 562,106 h. 57,134 
& months.........< Gross’ 7,596,461 6,947,349 I. 649,112 
BY T OeKeOe ORES Net 2,361,464 1,921,834 I 439,630 
Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis. 
ie) eee Gross $398,928 $381,282 k $17,646 
1 NPs. cugeddeake Net 121,423 115,742 E. 5,681 
Ht months... 25.6: Gross 4,717,797 4,248,410 3 469,387 
pi ))  asuacaaaas Net 1,476,209 = 1,352,755 x 123,454 
Lake Erie & Western. 
Pe es Gross $288,854 $278,383 I $10,471 
1 ~~  weepenannd Net 101,735 91,985 is 9,750 
B MOMS. 6 < cee Gross 1,396,613 1,842,569 I. 54,044 
5 we” Veusindidaed Net 541,034 526,049 L 14,985 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 
1 month... Gross GR -csscce «eta 
1 = aes a vet nS ee ee 
11 months. « GOR TENE R  eeccc 0C wece 
- "° . -nkeesavuns Net Ey a a ree re 
Philadelphia & Erie. 
Gross $391,611 $354,718 I $36, 89: 
Net 121,078 95,385 I 25,693 
Gross) 1,515,084 1,490,552 I 2 
Net 307,860 383,12 =D 
1898. 1897. Inc. or Dec. 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 
Gross $422,286 $463,241 D. = $40,955 
. Ne 17 {635 179,900 D. 22,265 
Gross 5,646,549 5,116,118 z 530,431 
Net = 1,982,724 1,911,447 i 71,277 
New York Central & Hudson River. 
J) eee Gross $8,625,400 $3,894,713 D. $269,313 
6 monthe....2..+.6 Gross 22,172,423 21,341,676 1 2 830,747 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
i Mogth.....6<.-<.< Gross $1,176,630 $1,188,593 D. $11,963 
erred nandareancn Net 224,369 438,800 D. 214,430 
6 months Weseavedas Gross 7,589,284 6,789,657 I. 749,617 
Ce OS  pacomweans Net 1,650,834 1,760,612 D. 109,778 





ALTAMONT & MANCHESTER.—The Louisville & 
Nashville is reported to have bought this line, 
which extends from Altamont, Ky., to Luceil, 3.5 
miles. It waschartered in 1890 to run from Altamont 
to Manchester, Ky., 26 miles, and completed as 
above in 1894, 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA’ FE.—This com- 
pany has sold to a syndicate composed of the Guar- 
anty Trust Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Speyer & 
Co. of New York, $3,500,000 general mortgage bonds. 
The proceeds are to be used for cash expenditures 








on improvements heretofore made on the Santa Fe 
Pacific and other lines and to complete the purchase 
of the Atlantic & Pacific. This is in continuation 
of the arrangement made with the same syndicate 
last February for the conversion of the 6 p. c. guar- 
antee fund notes into new 4 p. c. general mortgage 
bonds due 1995. (Feb. 11, p. 111.) 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE.—At the meeting pre- 
viously announced (July 1, p. 486) at Florence, 8S. C., 
on July 15, the various corporations of the Atlantic 
Coast Line in South Carolina voted to consolidate 
as one corporation under the name of the Atlantic 
Coast Line of South Carolina. On July 16, at a 
meeting of the new company, officers and directors 
were elected, as given under Elections and Ap- 
pointments. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO.—tThe reorganization man- 
agers, Speyer & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Speyer 
Bros., give notice that holders of various bonds and 
stocks must deposit the same prior to Aug. 1, after 
Which they will be received only upon such terms 
as the reorganizers may impose. Holders of more 
than 75 p. c. of the consolidated mortgage 5 p. c. 

bonds of 1887, and of more than 60 p. c. of the Par- 

kersburg Branch bonds of 1919 have deposited them 
with the ccmmittee, and holders of the other bonds 
are given until July 28 to make their deposits. The 
reorganization managers have called for the pay- 
ment on or before Aug. 1 of the first installment of 

25 p. c. on the stock assessment, which is $2 per 

share on the first preferred and $20 on the second 

preferred and common stock. (July 8, p. 504.) 
Receipts and disbursements for May were as fol- 

lows: 
Receipts— 


Balance on hand April @.......ccccceccscecccccce $1,774, 257.56 
Traffic it€MS ........ cecceccceccccccrescsccceccoces 3,102, 2.5.04 
MiscelHanGOUuS MEMS ...ccccccccccccscedscdevceese 162,148.56 





MINVEIA acca cdveadccuuedae cacvcuqudecsacaueanecuccseds $5,038, 641.16 
Disbursements— 7 
EAMG MGMID once cecsnssccncssseceecas $820,124.05 
Miscellaneous items ................. 2,610,830,56 

—_— 3,430,954.61 

ame TERS Dest sca ccwscecacivdcavencdendocaas $1,607,6°6.55 

The net balances May 31, on receivers’ certificates, 


were: Series No. 1, $10,062; Series No. 2 (Maryland 
Construction Co.), $1,966; Series No, 3, $226,431. Bal- 
ance on terminal improvement fund May Jl, 
$263,723. 

The Supreme Court of the State of New York on 
July 14 appointed J. Van Smith Receiver of the 
Staten Island Rapid Transit. He took possession 
the same date. The S. I. R. T. is operated by the 
B. & O., which owns a majority of the stock and 
guarantees the second mortgage bonds. It runs 
from Elizabeth, N. J., to South Beach, N. Y., 23.72 
miles, and leases the Staten Island Ry. from Clif- 
ton, N. Y., to Tottenville, 12.82 miles. 


BUFFALO & SUSQUEHANNA.—Holders of first 
mortgage 5 per cent. gold bonds are notified that 
$79,450 has been set aside to buy these bonds at a 
price not to exceed par with accrued interest. Bids 
must be addressed care of Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
New York, up to July 29. 

CHICAGO & ATCHISON BRIDGE.—The Receiver’s 
accounts have been closed and the title to this 
bridge now stands in the reorganization committee. 
The Chicago & Eastern Bridge, recently incorpo- 
rated in Kansas as the successor (July 1, p. 486), 
will shortly take possession of the property. 

CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS.—Judge Allen, in 
the United States Circuit Court, at Springfield, July 
9, on application of the Mercantile Trust Co. of New 
York, and Lewis Fitzgerald, trustees for the Re- 
organization Committee, appointed Samuel P. 
Wheeler of Springfield, and Charles E. Kimball of 
New York, receivers. This is in line with the re- 
organization plans. (July 15, p. 523.) 

COLUMBUS, SANDUSKY & HOCKING.—W. L. 
Trenholm, President, announces that a large pro- 
portion of the holders of the general mortgage 
bonds and other securities issued by this com- 
pany are dissatisfied with the plan of reorganiza- 
tion and have signed an agreement to deposit their 
bonds with the North American Trust Co., 100 
Broadway, New York, with a view to reorganiza- 
tion on the following terms: 

First mortgage bonds, 4 per cent., to be authorized 
by the reorganized company, shall not exceed $4,000,000. 
Second mortgage income 4 per cent. bonds not to ex- 
ceed $4,500,000. Assessment on bonds deposited: Pres- 
ent first mortgage bonds, none. Present general mort- 
gage bonds, 10 per cent. Present income bonds, 10 per 
cent. Present stock, 5 per cent. All assessments to be 
repaid in new first mortgage bonds at 80. 

In the event a reorganization shall not be effected 
on this basis or on terms equally advantageous, then 
the securities to be redelivered to the subscribers on 
the payment of $1 per bond. 

Whatever plan of reorganization said Trust Com- 
pany may effect, to be underwritten by responsible 
parties, and to be made effective at the earliest. prac- 
ticable date. 

Other holders of securities issued by the Co'umbus, 
Sandusky and Hocking Railroad Company, _ in- 
cluding holders of trust certificates who wish to be- 
come parties to this agreement, are invited to call at 
tne office of the North American Trust Company, 100 
Broadway, where further information will be given. 
(July 1, p. 486.) 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE.—Kuhn, Loeb & Co, and 
Speyer & Co., of New York, have made arrange- 
ments for refunding the $6,302,500 first mortgage 7 
per cent. bonds maturing Nov. 1, 1900, into a like 
issue of 414% per cent. bonds. The basis is as follows: 
For each $1,000 7 per cent. bond with Nov. 1, 1898, 
coupon attached the holder would receive a like 
amount of the new bonds with interest from July 1, 
together with a cash payment of $59.33. The price 
of the new bonds is 103 per cent., and the old bonds 
are exchanged on the basis of 3% per cent., in- 
terest to maturity. Holders of first mortgage bonds 
if desiring to avail themselves of the conversion are 
requested to surrender them to the United States 
Trust Co. of New York. 


GALVESTON, LA PORTE & HOUSTON.—L. J. 
Smith and the Beaumont Lumber Co., in the Fed- 
eral Court at Galveston, Tex., July 11, entered a 
petition objecting to the recent sale of this line. 
The road was sold at Galveston July 6 to George C. 
Holt, of Woodstock, Conn., for $400,000. The objec- 
tion is that the petitioners have claims against the 
road approved by the court to the amount of $130,- 
000, and that these, with other obligations, cannot 
be met by the proceeds of the sale. (July 15, p. 
523.) 
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COSHOCTON & SOUTHERN.—Judge Taft of the 
United States Circuit Court at Columbus, O., on 
July 15 appointed John W. Wardwell Receiver of 
this company. Mr. Wardwell is also Receiver of 
the Cleveland, Canton & Southern, which, in 1892, 
absorbed the Coshocton & Southern. The court 
stated that inasmuch as the road is considered un- 
safe, its operation must be discontinued at mid- 
night, July 16. Permission is given to ask the court 
for authority to issue certificates to place the road 
in good condition. The Receiver is given the right 
to take a decree of sale within 30 days, the upset 
price to be $100,000. The C. & S. extends from Co- 
shocton, O., to Zanesville, 29.47 miles. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—On June 30 the I. C. sur- 
rendered the lease of that part of the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley generally known as the Yazoo 
Branch, extending from Jackson, Miss., to Par- 
sons, with a spur from Tchula, Miss., east to Du- 
rant, in all about 140 miles. This branch was built 
by the Y. & M, V. and leased in 1888 to the I. C. 
The Y. & M. V. is building am extension from this 
branch near Greenwood northwest to connect with 
the I. C. portion of the Y. & M. V. at Philipp. 


LEWISTON & AUBURN.—The foreclosure sale of 
this road is advertised for Aug. 8 at Lewiston, Me., 
under the consolidated mortgage for $350,000, the 
interest on which went to default Oct. 1, 1897. The 
sale will be subject to $85,000 first mortgage bonds 
of 1891. The L. & A. extends from Lewiston Junc- 
tion, Me., to Lewiston, 5.41 miles. It is leased to 
the Grand Trunk from March 10, 1874, and is oper- 
ated in connection with the Atlantic & St. Law- 
rence. 

LITTLE FALLS & DOLGEVILLE.—On account of 
the failure of the tirm of Alfred Dolge & Sons, 
whose indebtedness to the railroad company for 
freights, etc., was over $8,000, the L. F. & D. was 
unable to pay the interest due July J on its $250,000 
first mortgage 6 p. c. bonds. The railroad has a 
second mortgage for $100,000. 


LITTLE ROCK & MEMPHIS.—At the foreclosure 
sale of the L. R. & M., set for Oct. 25, it is proposed 
to acquire the road in the interest of the Choc- 
taw, Oklahoma & Gulf. The road will be reor- 
ganized as the Choctaw & Memphis, with a capi- 
talization of $1,750,000 each of preferred and com- 
mon stock and an authorized bond issue at the 
rate of $12,500 a mile. The eastern terminus of the 
Choctaw Road will be extended 130 miles to Little 
Rock, giving that company a through line to Mem- 
phis.—The Commercial & Financial Chronicle. 


NEW ENGLAND.—A circular has been issued to the 
stockholders offering them the privilege of ex- 
change of their stocks for New York, New Haven & 
Hartford shares on the basis previously offered of 
five shares of New England common or two shares 
New England preferred for one share of N. Y., N. 
H. & H. A cash bonus of $4.50 is made on all ex- 
changes of preferred stock prior to Jan. 1, 1899. 
(July 8, p. 504.) 


NORTHERN CENTRAL (P. RR.).—The objection of 
the state of Maryland to receive $1,500,000 in lieu 
of the annuity of $90,000 has brought the question 
into the courts, and meanwhiie the railroad com- 
pany will pay the quarterly installments of $22,500 
as heretofore. (June 10, p. 422. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC.—Holders of general first 
mortgage bonds, due 1928, are notified that 1,928 of 
these bonds have been drawn for the sinking fund 
to be redeemed at 110 and accrued interest on pre- 
sentation at the office of the Central Trust Co., New 
York. 

PHILADELPHIA & READING.—Holders of 10-year 
sinking fund 5 p. ec. bonds of 1902 are notified that 
31 have been drawn for payment Aug. 1 at the of- 
fice of the Philadelphia Co. for Insurances on Lives 
& Granting Annuities at Philadelphia. (Jan. 28, p. 
72. 

PITISBURGH & WESTERN.—Messrs. John T. 
Terry, Dumont Clark, Francis S. Smithers, James 
W. Alexander and Simon Borg, with Alvin W. 
Krech, 120 Broadway, New York, as Secretary, have 
agreed to act as a committee in the interest of 
holders of the second mortgage 5 p. c. bonds of 
May 21, 1891. They ask that deposits of these bonds 
be made with the Mercantile Trust Co., New York, 
on or before July 30. (June 24, p. 468.) 


RICHMOND, NICHOLASVILLE, IRVINE & BEAT- 
TYVILLE.—Adolph Segal of Philadelphia, who 
bought this road at foreclosure sale in 1897 for $250,- 
000, has failed to make more than the first payment 
of $25,000, and Judge Barr of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court at Louisville, Ky., has ordered the prop- 
erty to be sold again. The failure of Mr. Segal was 
due to the default of the Philadelphia Guarantee 
Co. The line extends from Versailles, Ky., to 
Irvine, 60.7 miles. The new company, incorporated 
in December, to take over the road, is the Louis- 
ville & Southeastern. (April 29, p. 318.) 


RUTLAND.—The new 4% p. c. bonds to redeem the 
$1,230,900 second mortgage 5 p. c. 20-year bonds 
which fall due Aug. 1 were ready for distribution 
July 20 at the Globe National Bank, Boston, the 
Clement National Bank, Rutland, or the United 
States Trust Co., New York. After Aug. 1 de- 
positors of the old bonds will receive the new con- 
sols with the interest balance of $21.25 due on each 
$1,000 bond. The old bonds not exchanged will be 
paid when due at the Globe National Bank, Bos- 
ton. (June 17, p. 446.) 

ST. CROIX & PENOBSCOT.—The foreclosure sale of 
the Calais & Baring under the mortgage of 1852 is 
advertised at Calais, Me., for Aug. 1. The C. & B., 
extending from Calais, Me., to Baring, five miles, 
was reincorporated as the St. Croix & Penobscot in 
1870, and the line extended to Princeton, Me., 21 
miles. The controlling interest in the St. C. & P. 
was recently bought by the new Washington 
County line. (June 10, p. 422.) 


INION PACIFIC.—Mark H. Dunnell, Special Mas- 
ter, announces the public sale of the property cov- 
ered by the consolidated mortgage of the Omaha & 
Republican Valley at Lincoln, Neb., Aug. 18, at 2 
p.m. The line embraces 269.52 miles and went into 
the hands of receivers with the Union Pacific Cct. 
13, 1893. By the terms of the sale bidders must de- 
posit $30,000 in cash, and the successful bidder must 
pay at least 15 per cent. of the accepted bid within 
ten days. The upset price is $750,000. (July 1, p. 
486.) 
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UNION PACIFIC, CENTRAL BRANCH.—The Mis- 
souri Pacific has bought from the reorganization 
committee the capital stock of the Central Branch 
of the Union Pacific, formerly the Atchison & Pike’s 
Peak, which runs from Atchison, Kan., west 100 
miles to Waterville. Under the old organization, 
this company leased the Atchison, Colorado & Pa- 
cific, and the Atchison, Jewell County & Western, 
all of which have been operated in recent years by 
the Missouri Pacific, and it is understood that this 
arrangement is to be continued. (July 15, p. 523.) 


WHEELING & LAKE ERIE.—Foreclosure proceed- 
ings were entered in the United States Circuit 
Court at Cleveland, O., July 13, by the Central Trust 
Co. of New York, on the $8,000,000 consolidated 
mortgage of 1892. This is in accordance with the 
plan of the reorganization committee. (June 10, 
July 1, pp. 422 and 486.) 








Electric Railroad News. 





AKRON, O.—The Akron St. Ry. & Illuminating Co. 
has had an ordinance introduced extending its fran- 
chises for 25 years. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—The Bloomington & Normal 
Ry., which bought the property of the Bloomington 
City Ry. at foreclosure sale, is composed as follows: 
A. E. Demange, Bloomington, President; John Gra- 
ham, Wilkesbarre, Pa., Vice-President; Willis E. 
xray, Secretary; J. F. Evans, Treasurer; John Ed- 
dy, General Manager; E. W. Biddle, Carlisle, Pa., 
and George McIntosh, Bloomington, Ill. The road 
will be relaid with heavy steel, new cars will be 
bought and the plant put in first-class condition. 
The old corporation, the Bloomington City Ry., 
still exists, but without any assets or property. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—By order of the Directors of the 
Kings County Traction Co. 39,987 shares of the 
stock of the Atlantic Avenue RR. Co. in Brooklyn, 
were sold at public auction July 14. This sale also 
included options on 13 additional shares of the At- 
lantic Avenue stock and an option on nine shares of 
the stock of the Brooklyn, Bath & West End RR. 
The securities offered were bought in for $2,100,000 
by E. H. Harriman, representing a syndicate that 
is conducting the consolidation with the Nassau 
Electric RR. (Mar. 25, April 15, 22; pp. 226, 286, 302.) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The reorganization committee of 
the Metropolitan West Side Elevated RR., of which 
Mr. Frederick Olcott is chairman, has issued under 
date of June 29 a plan of reorganization which pro- 
vides for an assessment of 4 per cent. on the $15,- 
000,000 stock, for which assessment new bonds at 
par will be delivered, the stock to be then exchange- 
able for 50 per cent. in new stock; also for the ex- 
change of the $15,000,000 first 5s for 60 per cent. in 
new first 4s and 53 1-3 per cent. in new preferred 
stock. The latter to have exclusive voting power 
under certain conditions for five years. The dis- 
position of the new securities to be issued will be as 
follows: 

First mortgage 4 per cent. gold bonds— 
For $15,000,000 existing first mortgage bonds, 60 


Der CONE, IN NOW VONOISs. <6 is visiccscins sivwepbsinseseces $9,000,000 
To be subscribed for at par by holders of exist- 

Per BEOOIC: j .sc5ccens ena omiessonsne <cemeeawens aes volkisexa 600,000 
Reserve for new company’s treasury............. 400,000 

ENSUAA.....<is ppcuns aeuseneslameussbes eine cea Reescsieer $10,000,000 


Five per cent. non-cumulative preferred stock— 
For $15,000,000 existing first mortgage bonds, 5344 


per cent, in new preferred stock.................. 8,000,000 
For obligations and floating debt of old com- 
BABA -5.a's cswaismcweiow eases Ga) eisai chaos bee ceaiumecsee ees 835,000 
Reserve for reorganization purposes, any bal- 
ance tO ZO tO NEW COMPANY. ....ccccsccscccccccccs 165,000 
FNGEDN ns cswsnawcekesbecbh<ss conus ben ebienepcacesmseoeve $9,000,000 
Common stock— 
For $15,000,000 old stock, 50 per Cent............e.008 $7,500,000 


Summarized, the rights of the present security 
holders under this plan will be as follows: 


New first 
mortgage New New 
bonds. pfd. stock. common, 
POOAGS | 5 <.cacdccssiesoses 60% 53 1-3% awe 
Stock (on payment 
of 4 per cent. as- 
SOSBIMEND): c c.ssse05s Se > ot ie arenes 50% 


It is announced that a syndicate will be formed to 
underwrite the cash requirements of the reorganiza- 
tion. The assessment is to yield $600,000; earnings in 
receiver’s hands Aug. 1, 1898, $105,000; total, $705,000. 
This sum is applicable as follows: 

For improvements, equipment, power-house, etc., 
required immediately (in addition to amount ex- 
pended HY TSCCWEL) «sian iseccvcncsscscsscsecassuaseee $538,000 

Estimated expenses of reorganization, including 
organization of new company and issue of its 
securities and general expenditures covering 
contingencies. Any balance to go to new com- 


RAS. scnicnsckninjceulences. (nes Geweree enw oe bene sacannosel ok 167,000 
MOWAT sxsexcsiewsxepistaaeasinncen) asenen emeemeseeces pene te $705,000 


The Central Trust Co., of New York, is named as 
the trustee, although deposits of stocks and bonds 
may also be made with the Illinois Trust & Savings 
Bank of Chicago and the American Loan & Trust 
Co., of Boston. Under the agreement the committee 
is to have the power to determine whether or not 
the plan and agreement have been assented to by 
a sufficient number of security holders, and to de- 
clare when the same shall become binding and ef- 
fective. The period during which stocks and bonds 
may be deposited by holders wishing to participate 
— reorganization has been extended to Aug. 5, 

898. 


DALLAS, TEX.—The Dallas Consolidated & Electrie 
St. Ry. has made a mortgage with the Union Trust 
Co. to cover $800,000 worth of bonds. 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—Judge O’Rourke, of the Cir- 
cuit Court, declares invalid $606,000 5 per cent. bonds 
of the Fort Wayne Consolidated St. Ry. Co., issued 
by the late John H. Shipperd, of Cleveland, as Pres- 
ident of the company, and which were intended to 
take up a prior issue of 6 per cent. bonds of the 
company, and declares these bonds were fraudu- 
lently diverted from their purpose. An issue of 
$300,000 betterment bonds of the company, placed 
with the Guardian Trust Company, of Cleveland, is 
placed under the ban by the Court, and the diver- 
sion of certain of the securities to the personal ac- 
count of Shipperd is declared to be fraudulent. 
Bonds held by Thouron & Co., Charles A. E. Brin- 
ley and William A. Houston, of Philadelphia, and 
by A. L. Sweetzer, of Boston, are held by the Court 
to be valid. The decision places Frank D. Haas 


Robinson, of Cleveland, in possession ‘of ‘the prop- 
erty hypothecated by Shipperd. A commissioner is 
to be appointed and the property sold to pay indebt- 
edness. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—A meeting of the stockholders 
of the Metropolitan St. Ry. Co. will be held Aug. 9 
to vote on the proposition to increase the capital 
stock from $30,000,000 to $45,000,000. It was an- 
nounced in May that the increase would be $10,000,- 
000, but the amount is raised to $15,000,000. (June 
24, p. 468.) 


OAKLAND, CAL.—Local press reports state that the 
sale of the Highland Park & Fruitvale RR., which 
has been pending for the past year, to satisfy a 
mortgage of $233,815, will take place July 25. The 
California Safe Deposit & Trust Co. is the plaintiff. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Union Traction Co.’s 
earnings for the year ending June 30 are reported 
as follows: 











1898. 1897. 2 
HOSS CArNiInNWs .......00005 $10,971,438 $10,480,646 I. $490,792 
Operating expenses ...... 4,456,375 4,949,850 D. 493,475 
Met CGPS: so 000sa05- $6,515,062 $5,530,796 I. $984,267 
Fixed charges and taxes. 6,490,442 6,382,730 I. 107,711 
PeRGitcaecivesssstaweseees Rooke ees $851,935 ; 
BEDS ae. s iss siecsscemes c's COU CR” -Aeeatiens 
Increase aS compared 
RAMEN EIT), <cclvacincelescetneee sompneaier )_ pictus I. $876,555 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—The Rockford Ry., Light & 
Power Co., recently incorporated with a capital of 
$250,000, was formed to acquire the property and 
franchises of the Rockford City St. Ry. Co. and 
the Rockford Traction Co. An ordinance was re- 
cently introduced in the city council to extend the 
companies’ franchises. 

WAKEFIELD, MASS.—The Mystic Valley St. Ry. Co. 
has applied to the railroad commissioners for au- 
thority to consolidate with the Arlington & Win- 
chester St. Ry. Co., and to issue $50,000 in stock. 
These lines are continuous, forming a junction at 
Winchester. 








TRAFFIC. 





Trafliec Notes. 


The Ward Line steamers have resumed their trips 
between New York and Santiago de Cuba. 

The number of bicycles handled at the Boston & 
Maine station at Boston daily is said to be about 
800. 

The district and city passenger agents at New Or- 
leans have formed an association with Mr. D. B. 
Morey Chairman. 

The Merchants’ Association of New York has se- 
cured a concession in round trip rates to New York 
from points southwest of St. Louis. 

The railroads centering in Des Moines, Ia., have 
made a local agreement to maintain rates and re- 
frain from giving passes to influence business. 

The New Haven line steamers have resumed their 
regular trips, leaving New York at midnight. This 
schedule has been suspended since the beginning of 
the war on account of the restrictions placed on navi- 
gation in the harbor in the night. 

The presidents of the roads west of Chicago have 
been holding numerous conferences the past two 
weeks, and have now settled many of the points of 
difference between their traffic officers. As a result, 
the outlook for a better maintenance of rates in 
southwestern and Colorado territory is much more 
promising. 

On the occasion of the Baptist Young People’s 
Union convention, held at Buffalo last week, about 
10,000 passengers came over the railroads to that 
city. The Buffalo Commercial says that 10 new ticket 
brokers’ offices were opened on Exchange street in 
that city July 14. Buffalo would seem to be a promis- 
ing field for the officers of the law to explore. 

The Southern Pacific and the Mallory Steamship 
lines are resuming business between New York and 
Gulf ports, and on Aug. 1 a new freight tariff will 
go into effect, under which the rates are made on 
the basis of $1.55 per 100 Ibs. (first-class) New York 
to Galveston. The Lone Star Line, which cut rates 
so severely last year, is now out of the field, its 
vessels having been sold to the Government. 

There has been no material change in the rate sit- 
uation in Joint Traffic Association territory. It is 
said that a very unsatisfactory state of affairs exists 
in respect to both freight and passenger traffic. The 
West Shore and the Lehigh Valley are selling tickets 
to St. Paul and beyond at very low rates to meet 
the competition of the Canadian Pacific. The rebate 
plan is employed, and the net rate, New York to St. 
Paul, is $28.50. 

No progress whatever has been made in the at- 
tempt to adjust the Canadian Pacific controversy. It 
is said that the Canadian Pacific is apprehensive that 
the testimony to be taken by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at the hearing in Chicago will be 
made use of in Congress next winter to support 
legislation hostile to the Canadian road, and for this 
reason may propose a compromise. There are no in- 
dications of this yet, however. 

The .Interstate Commerce Commission has ap- 
pointed a hearing at Chicago Aug. 1 on the passen- 
ger rate war to the North Pacific Coast. All the 
principal western, northwestern and transcontinen- 
tal railroads have been summoned to appear, also 
the Boston .& Albany, the Fitchburg, the Toronto, 
Hamilton & Buffalo, the Grand Trunk, the Wabash 
and the Michigan Central. The preamble to the or- 
der recites that it is charged that the Canadian Pa- 
cific has been, and still is, in open violation of the act 
to regulate commerce, making unreasonably low 
rates between various points in the United States. 


North Carolina Passenger Fares. 

The State Railroad Commissioners of North Caro- 
lina have refused to order a reduction of passenger 
fares cn the Southern Railway and have postponed 
the question of making a reduction on the Seaboard 
Air Line. On the Wilmington & Weldon, a part of 
the Atlantic Coast Line, a reduction has been or- 
dered from 3% cents to 2% cents a mile, first class, 
and from 2% cents to 2 cents, second class. The re- 
fusal of the Commission to order a reduction on the 
lines of the Southern Railway is looked upon as a 
decided defeat for the Governor, who had formally 
demanded a reduction, for the purpose, it is alleged, 
of punishing the road because he was unable to break 
its lease of the North Carolina road. 
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